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Why the Story Sells 


A Critical Analysis of a Successful Action Story, Showing its 
Selling Qualities 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


NE OF the last things the average wri- 

ter thinks of doing is the one that ought 
to be done first. In practically every other 
line of business the man who is striving to 
succeed asks himself, “How does the other 
fellow do it?” He tries to discover just 
exactly how his successful rivals win their 
success, and then, of course, he tries to go 
them one better. He does not disdain their 
tried and true methods, evolved from ex- 
perience and approved by the response of the 
public; but he racks his brains to think up 
some little trick, some added value, of his 
own. Once I complimented a famous con- 
Juror on the apparent originality of his 
sleight-of-hand tricks. He denied that they 
were really original. “It’s a matter of know- 
ing just what the other boys in the game, 
past and present, have worked out, and then 
embroidering on their best stuff,” he ex- 
plained. 

Unfortunately, the unarrived writer and 
even the writer who is selling with fair 
steadiness, but “not selling as much as he 
would like, seldom go to the trouble of find- 


ing out just what the other boys in the game 
are doing, and just how they manage to do 
it. Of course, practically all writers, from 
the veriest novice to the man who is clutch- 
ing at the elusive skirts of popularity, do a 
lot of reading, and usually that reading in- 
cludes some of the current magazines. But 
they read for entertainment and for the 
broad effect; they seldom study a story in- 
tensively, analytically and critically in a real 
effort to discover its high lights, to see just 
what makes it a good story, to understand 
why the editor picked it out from a pile of 


perhaps twenty possible manuscripts on his 
well be 


desk and printed it. One 
honest in the matter and admit that the trou- 
ble with the writer is that he can not, unless 
with a great and conscious effort, be honest 
with himself. He can not approach another 
writer’s story without thinking how he would 
have written it, or without thinking that it is 
essentially an inferior kind of story because 
it isn’t the kind of story which he, personal- 
ly, likes to write. He finds it hard to get 
rational orientation, to put himself in the 


may as 
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place of the average reader of the particular 
type of magazine and, consequently, of the 
that magazine. He is too apt to 
what the reader, in his opinion, 
want, instead of what the reader 


editor of 
think of 
ought to 
does want. 

The editor of this journal, realizing these 
facts, has asked me to undertake a clinical 
examination of some typically popular sto- 
ries—a clinic of the healthy, not of the sick. 
“The stories would be analyzed from the 
standpoint of theme, development, and style, 
the thought being that readers would learn 
a great deal from having the good points of 
a good story high-lighted for them.” 

Action stories of various kinds command 
the attention and effort of the biggest regi- 
ment in the great army of American and 
Canadian writers, the latter especially. Near- 
ly everybody up in Canada with an itch for 
scribbling seems to turn out the red-blooded 
stuff. The these stories are 


markets for 


very numerous, and continually increasing 


in ntmber. You see one or two new wood- 
pulp red-bloods on the news stands almost 
every month. Let us, therefore, examine an 
action story first. 
clinic of the healthy, it is obviously proper to 
pick one which is typical, and yet a cut above 


And, as this is to be a 


its type. 

The six magazines of the Clayton group 
all come, more or less, within the broad defi- 
nition of action magazines, and they are all 
popular and successful in their respective 
spheres. The big boy in this family of six 
is -lce-High, and it can not be questioned 
that -Icc-High knows what its readers want. 
It may not be what you want, but that isn’t 
the point. If you want to sell to 4ce-High, 
you must give Mr. H. A. McComas an 
AAce-High story. The same thing is true of 
all his compeers and rivals who are sitting 
in editorial chairs. You must give all of 
them a good story of its kind, and the kind 
must be the kind their readers want. Nota 
single magazine editor in this country stands 
ready to buy any kind of a story just be- 
cause it is supremely good. 

Mr. McComas is undoubtedly an expert 
in the selection of stories with popular ap- 
peal. When he features a yarn on his cov- 
er-page it is safe to assume it’s a good yarn. 


“The Loose-Lead Dog,’ by Philip Cole, 


Writer's Digest 
justifes the assumption when one reads it. 
From beginning to end, it is a strong, well- 
constructed, well-written story, good in its 
technique and high in its entertainment value. 
Published in the second March number of 
Ace High, it is, to my mind, the best thing 
in that number, and quite one of the best 
action stories, in point of selling qualities, 
that I have read recently. 

It is a Northwestern yarn about a race 
between two famous teams of dogs from 
Tlackamut to Andreafski for a bet of one 
hundred thousand dollars a side. The au- 
thor begins his story in his first sentence, 
and he begins to be interesting in that first 
sentence. He has several thousand words to 
write, for the story covers ten pages, but he 
knows that he can’t afford to waste any of 
those words if he is to sell to the market at 
which he is aiming. So he starts: 

““T'll bet you fifty thousand dollars he 
can’t do it. Put up or shut up.’ 

**All right, I’ll take your measly bet and 
make it fifty thousand more if you've got the 
guts to put it up.’” ‘ 

Then we learn that Joe Reece and Michael 
Iseroff,.men locally famous as tough /om- 
bres, are facing each other grimly across a 
booze-splashed table in Klondike John’s back 
The onlookers think the fur is due to 
The two men agree 


> 


room. 
fly, but it doesn’t fly. 
on the terms of the big bet, and Klondike 
John is made the stakeholder. Joe Reece 
says: 

““T bet Mike Iseroff a hundred thousand 
dollars that Alec Roberts’ dogs can beat Bob 
Skeen’s team from Tlackamut to Andreaf- 
ski, in a race any time inside of a week from 
now.’ 

“*They both got to use the dogs they got 
now,’ put in Mike. ‘That all right?’ 

“Yeah, that’s understood.’ 

“*Tust as well have it plain,’ said Mike.” 

This is a bit of clever and effective “plant- 
ing,’ upon which the success of the story 
mainly depends. The point does not seem to 
he vital at the moment, either to Joe Reece 
or to the reader; but both remember it later, 
and see how very important it is. For Mike, 
who is the villain, is planning from the start 
to do some dirty work, or have it done, so 
that Alec Roberts’ dogs will stand no earthly 
chance of winning. And, of course, he wants 
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to be sure that, if some of these particular 
dogs are poisoned, shot, or otherwise put out 
of business, Alec will not be able to replace 
them with other dogs which, even though 
inferior, might possibly win. But Mike is 
digging a pit for his own feet, a fact which 
the author conceals as long as he possibly 
can, thereby giving his story the supreme 
selling quality of suspense. 

Now, of course, there can not be any gen- 
uine major suspense in such a yarn for any 
hard-boiled reader of action stories. Before 
we have finished reading the first page we 
are sure Joe Reece is going to win the big 
bet in some way or other, and Michael Iser- 
off is going to lose. Why? Because the 
author goes to work at once to make the 
reader want Joe to win and Mike to lose. 
After stating the problem in the opening 
sentences, thus telling what the story is going 
to be about, he immediately proceeds to show 
that “the crowd was all for Joe,” Joe being 
a regular fellow. ‘He had been a friend in 
need to many a man in the room when grub 
was scarce and a man was out of luck. He 
had grub-staked many a down-and-outer in 
the days before his claim on the Porcupine 
made him rich. In those days he was gen- 
erally hard up himself, but never too broke 
to help a friend.” On the other hand, Mike 
is known as “a tricky customer.” He makes 
a lot of money by illegal sealing and other 
nefarious enterprises, but most men give him 
a wide berth. This sympathetic characteri- 
zation of Joe and unsympathetic characteri- 
zation of Mike is cleverly developed all 
through the story, as any careful reader will 
perceive. Therefore, since we want Joe to 
win, we feel sure, action stories being what 
they are, that he will win. The author frank- 
ly accepts the impossibility of getting major 
suspense, and he creates a lot of minor sus- 
pense by making it seem as though Joe can't 
win under the circumstances, and by making 
us wonder how the dickens he is going to 
swing the victory to Joe in a fair and con- 
vincing manner on the premises laid down. 

For Mike gets busy, conspiring with Bob 
Skeen (the man whose team he has backed) 
to win the race by foul play. He makes it 
plain that the issue is bigger than the mere 
bet, big though that is. “I’m layin’ for Joe 


Reece. I want his mine.” If Joe loses, he 
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won't have money left to operate and develop 
the mine. Mike hopes to get it for a song, 
and mount to great wealth on Joe’s ruin. 
30b Skeen, an unlovely and unpleasant half- 
breed, suggests: 

“*Perhaps me, I got a little wolf poison. 
It not good for dogs either. They eat some, 
don’ run so fas’, maybe.’ ” 

The wolf poison is slipped into Alec’s 
corral by night in a big piece of moose meat, 
wrapped in sacking. There is good action 
and good suspense here, for Alec hears his 
dogs snarling and fighting over the meat, 
and the reader thinks they must have swal- 
lowed at least some of the poison. But they 
haven't. When Alec, acting promptly, drives 
them off, he finds they have only torn the 
outside covering of sacking to shreds. 

Mike’s next bit of dirty work is more 
successful. Old Rex, Alec’s famous lead- 
dog, is shot dead from ambush. This seems 
to the reader a fatal stroke of malign Fate, 
for the author, by careful “planting,” has 
made it appear that Joe and Alec base their 
hopes of winning the race on Rex. 

“Best lead-dog on the river—has been 
for eight years.’ Alec caressed Rex’s muzzle. 


“*Ain’t he gettin’ a little old for teamin’ ? 
Well, 
course, but he’s still the boss. 
rest of ‘em in their place—never seen a dog 
He’s the best dog I got, 
He can run like hell, 


he’s older’n the rest of ’em 0’ 
He keeps the 


no smarter’n him. 
or ever will have. 
too.’ ” 

So, naturally, when Rex is killed, it looks 
as if the jig is up. The reader, like Joe him- 
self, now recalls the terms of the bet, as 
definitely laid down by Mike at the start— 
“They both got to use the dogs they got 
now.” It seems manifestly impossible that 
Rex can be replaced by another dog as good 
or better for the purpose in view—making 
the rest of the team “run like hell” and pull 
the sled to victory ahead of Bob Skeen’s 
wolflike huskies. 

Now comes the development which makes 
a story, a genuine, honest-to-goodness story, 
out of what has been, up to this point, only a 
fairly good formula yarn, running pretty 
much along the accepted lines of Northwest- 
erns as to theme, dramatic conflict, charac- 
terization, and swiftness of action. The au- 
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thor pulls his hero out of what seems cer- 
tain ruin in a most unusual way—a way that 
probably not a dozen readers of the magazine 
would think of, and perhaps not one. The 
unusual thing, the novel twist to an old idea, 
is always the thing which makes the story, 
and gains for the writer a check instead of a 
rejection slip. But—and it’s a terribly big 
“but”—this unusual thing also must be 
plausible. It must be something the reader 
can accept and believe. The trouble with 
too many.clever writers is that, in struggling 
for the unusual, they fall into the fatal trap 
of the unconvincing. 

Mr. Cole does not make this blunder. He 
realizes that he is springing an inherently 
unlikely thing on his readers—unlikely to 
them, or most of them; though not, perhaps, 
to old “sourdoughs” and other prowlers of 


the great open spaces. Therefore, he goes 


to great pains to make this unlikely thing 
seem likely, reasonable, plausible, believable, 
and, finally, a certain and accomplished fact. 
It is an example of very careful develop- 


ment, a good technical model. More than 
four pages are devoted to this one point—to 
making the reader believe that a small fox- 
terrier, Alec’s pet, can take Rex’s place as 
lead-dog and do better than Rex, even 
though he can not help in the pulling of the 
sled. 

The terrier, although not regarded in the 
light of a team-dog, but merely as a pet, 
comes within the stipulation, ‘““They both got 
to use the dogs they got now.” He is “a 
damn good loose-lead dog,” and Alec tells 
Joe all about the value of loose-lead dogs. 
It is an interesting sidelight on canine psy- 
chology. 

“*The Indians down in Canada use 
It’s this way. They take a little dog, 
you make a pet of—one that’s strong and 
fast enough to run out-in front of the other 
dogs when they’re pullin’ the sled. Well, 
they pet this little dog in front of the other 
dogs all the time, so’s to make the sled-dogs 
jealous, an’ feed him extra in front of them, 
an’ keep him in the tent all the time where 
the big dogs want to get but ain’t allowed, 
an’ all like that, see? So the sled-dogs get 
to hatin’ this little dog like poison, an’ every 
time he runs out in front of ’em when they’re 
hitched they damn near pull the traces from 


"em. 
like 
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the sled tryin’ to get at him I trained 
him like that, an’ it works good. Them 
dogs o’ mine’ll chase him all day, an’ run 
half again faster when he’s out front. 
They’re always hopin’ he’ll fall down or 
somethin’ so’s they can get at him, they hate 
him so bad for bein’ the king bee around 
here. But he’s smart. He never runs off; 
he stays in the trail about ten feet or so in 
front of them, an’ looks like he enjoyed it 
like a game. He looks back an’ kids ’em, 
like, an’ the big dogs whine an’ pull like 
hell tryin’ to catch up I’m tellin’ you 
them big dogs sure do go a heap faster’n 
sled-dogs usually go when they get to think- 
in’ about eatin’ up this pet terrier.’ ” 
Naturally, at such news Joe’s rugged face 
loses its blank discouragement. He begins 
to hope they may win in spite of the murder 
“They think they’ve got us licked 
By God, we'll 


of Rex. 
with their dirty trick, huh? 
heat ’em.yet, eh, Alec?’ ” 

3ut though the author is making victory 
appear possible, and plausible if it does come, 
he is careful not to make it seem certain. 
By the nature of the plot he has been com- 
pelled to spring his big surprise pretty early 
in the story—when it is little more than 
half written, in fact. This means taking a 
heavy handicap, but Mr. Cole wins his race 
in spite of the load. He contrives to main- 
tain suspense carefully. We aren’t at all 
sure things are coming out as Joe and Alec 
hope. Neither are they. Mike is bad medi- 
cine. One must respect his ability to work 
mischief, for it has been fully demonstrated. 
““We got to watch out he don’t pull some 
more dirty work,’” says Joe. The reader 
is watching out, too. That’s how Mr. Cole 
keeps him guessing. 

Then, too, there is keen suspense in the 
vivid description of the race, which takes up 
the last three pages, and comes to a smash- 
ing climax by virtue of excellent and force- 
ful dramatic writing. Mr. Cole is a good de- 
scriptive writer, which means that he makes 
his description dramatic action at every 
point. Instead of merely saying that the 
dogs did this, that, and the other thing, he 
makes you see them doing it. And he is 
very careful, all the way through, to make 
his unlikely thing seem likely ; for he knows 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Gathering Material 


Fact and Fiction Material Everywhere — the Writer Must 
Sense it and Use It 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


CORRESPONDENT has asked how 

plots for fiction stories are to be found. 
\nother has inquired about the ways and 
means employed in gathering material for 
fact articles. I can hardly imagine any one 
attempting to write fiction if he has difficulty 
in getting plots upon which to build stories, 
for the plot, or an outline or suggestion of 
plot, is the first essential in constructing a 
story. 

I answered this query once by saying that 
the air is full of plots and all that one need 
to do is to put out a hand and gather them 
in. This is nearly literally true. 

As an illustration, one correspondent some 
time since asked if I would look over a 
number of plot outlines and suggest the ones 
that seemed to afford the best opportunities 
for development into saleable stories. Upon 
assenting, he sent me fifty almost clearly 
developed plot synopses running from two 
hundred to five or six hundred words each. 
And he stated that his notebook contained 
at least two hundred more such outlines. 

Not every one’s brain will be as prolific 
of plots, but every individual of average in- 
telligence undoubtedly has stories in the back 
of his mind, that can be developed into fic- 
tion tales, if he only realizes that he has 
them and knows how to work them out. 
Further on I will go into a little more detail 
as to what constitutes plots, how the germ 
idea may originate, etc. 

Let us pass now to the second phase of 
the above query—that which relates to fact 
articles. These cover an enormous range of 
subjects: travel, peculiar or little known oc- 
cupations, special agricultural operations 
(sections given largely to the production of 
a certain fruit or vegetable, with descrip- 
tions of soil, climate, methods of planting, 
cultivation, and marketing), peculiar occupa- 


tions, remarkable physical aspects of a land- 
scape, personality articles, descriptions of 
places where events of historical importance 
have occurred, large and noteworthy indus- 
trial undertakings, new inventions and dis- 
coveries, etc. The list is almost endless. 

Now, how does one go about gathering 
such material?’ Travel, if one has the means 
and opportunity, will afford an endless pro- 
cession of subjects which may be made bases 
for articles that will meet editorial needs. 
I do not mean to say that these may not be 
found right at home in any locality, but, of 
course, a circumscribed area is limited in its 
opportunities. In travel one may encounter 
almost everything mentioned in the above 
list. As an example; Being in an area of 
long-leafed pine forest I witnessed the gath- 
ering of sap for the making of turpentine. 
Making my notes on the spot, talking with 
the workers, observing their methods, etc., 
provided the material for an article for the 
elmerican Agriculturist. 

Another article along the same line, but 
less unusual because it has been written from 
so many different localities, was upon work 
in the celery-growing district of Michigan, 
where certain conditions of the soil had re- 
sulted in a colony devoted almost entirely to 
the cultivation of this one plant. Visits to 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
gave bases for articles upon agricultural ex- 
perimentation, agricultural chemistry, spe- 
cial methods of culture, etc. 

Travel at home and abroad furnished op- 
portunities for the meeting of people who 
supplied the material for personality articles ; 
for descriptions of great art galleries, great 
libraries, splendid estates, famous restau- 
rants, historic monuments; and for studies 
of the lives and manners of the people in 
different sections, etc. 
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These are the commonplace things upon 
which any accustomed writer is ever ready 
to seize. It may be said that most of them 
have been written about. That is true, but 
as an editor said to me once: “From our 
viewpoint nothing has been written about 
until it has been written for us.” Meaning 
that in these fact articles any story which 
his magazine had never had, might be accept- 
able material if done in a manner to meet 
its needs. 

There are, however, constantly under the 
observation of the practiced writer things 
which have not been greatly written about. 
I remember when the late Ralph D. Paine 
made his first visit to England, a good many 
years ago, whippet racing had just come 
into vogue as the great amusement of Lon- 
don’s East Side. Little had been heard of 
the sport in America. Paine seized upon 
it avidly and made a picturesque and enter- 
taining fact article for a magazine of nation- 
al circulation. In conversation with Paine 
regarding this and other articles resulting 
from his English tour, I remember saying 
to him: “You have the seeing eye.” This 
is one of the primary needs of the writer of 
fact articles. He must be continually on 
the watch to discover that which is new or 
worth while, and then must have the seeing 
eye with which to gather in all necessary at- 
tributes of the story. Then follows the abil- 
ity to put the story into interesting form— 
and to select the publication that may want 
just that sort of material. 

A notebook is of inestimable value for 
any writer of fact articles, for he can then 
put down at the instant and on the spot any- 
thing that seems noteworthy to him, and 
develop the article later—perhaps when he 
has access to a library or to any method of 
acquiring more complete information upon 
his subject. Systematic filing of clippings 
also will be an aid; and if he has in hand a 
subject regarding which he can not easily get 
all details or information that he may need, 
a clipping bureau may be a help. 

Now let us turn back to the plot, or I 
might say the germ of the fiction story. 
Here I am going to give a few instances 
that have come within my own knowledge, 
and which I think will show the diverse 
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sources of such inspiration—if inspiration 
be the word. 

Two writers were leafing through an en- 
cyclopedia in search of information that one 
needed for an article. The eye of the other 
was caught by a paragraph regarding the 
Arizona cliff-dwellers, which told of the 
discovery of a fallen and crumbled ruin of 
a portion of one of these famous rock 
structures. Instantly there leaped into his 
mind a scene and idea for a story based upon 
that catastrophe which had occurred hun- 
dreds of years before. Being familiar with 
Southern Arizona and New Mexico and the 
territory of the cliff-dwellings, he was able 
to develop his setting accurately, and then 
it was merely a matter of writing his story 
—which had come almost complete to his 
mind. 

Another, in which figured the life of the 
present day, the sentiment of love, inter- 
mingled with passion and jealousy, was the 
development of an hour’s study of a dancing 
girl on a vaudeville stage and the violinist 
in the orchestra below the footlights. The 
writer of that, story became so engrossed in 
the study of those two people and their ap- 
parent emotional reactions upon each other 
that a story grew into his mind as he sat 
there, and needed only time and opportunity 
upon the return to his apartment to be put 
into perfect form. 

Again, the scene is in the dining room of a 
great seaside hotel. A writer with his wife 
observe passing their table each day to an- 
other part of the great dining room three 
people—a man and two women. They at- 
tract the attention of the writer’s wife. She 
suggests that there is a story in them, and 
hazards the opinion that one of the women 
is the wife of the man, the other the wite’s 
sister, that the sister is in love with her 
brother-in-law, that this emotion is mutual 
and that the wife recognizes it and is con- 
sumed with jealousy. The writer pooh- 
pooh-ed the idea, but his wife being insistent 
he finally started to write the story—to prove 
to her that there was nothing in it. How- 
ever, under his hand the story developed 
to a climax of realistic tragedy. The setting 
and atmosphere were all at his hand, his 
characters before him to draw from, as a 
painter draws the one sitting for his portrait. 
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Again, a visit to a prison upon a necessary 
errand, and the sight of men there cut off 
from contact with the world, suggested the 
thought of one wrongly imprisoned—serving 
a life sentence upon perjured testimony. The 
thought took root and grew. Other visits 
to the prison were made to study the setting, 
to observe the prisoners, to get stories of 
“lifers” from the warden, etc. This grew 
into a serial which was widely syndicated. 

Of a different type, but still a convict 
story, was one inspired by a walk through 
a peaceful countryside at evening. The 
smoke curling from farm hearths, lights ap- 
pearing in cottage windows, men returning 
from the fields, suggested the contra-picture 


| 


| 
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of one gding along that same road at the 
evening hour, but without any visible end to 
his journ¢y. This wayfarer became in the 
mind of |the author a “time-expired man” 
just reledsed from the prison gates. His 
long incayceration had cut him off from fam- 
ily and friends, he was alone in the world, 
and homeless. Here were the scene and the 
character. The story must be evolved by 
what happened to this wanderer in his prog- 
ress along that road. 

So, you see, the air is full of them. 
of the plot ideas here given became finally 


Each 


a compl¢ted story and all were sold to ex- 
cellent publications. 





Staple Fiction Demands 


What a Survey of America’s Best Fiction Markets Discloses 


By ALPHEUS LINCOLN 


IKE the astute wholesaler, jobber or 

business man with something to sell, 
the fiction writer must keep his fingers firmly 
on the pulse of his market in order to sense 
the demand and be able to so plan his supply 
as to satisfy it. Occasionally, like his broth- 
ers in business, the writer of fiction will take 
a flyer with products not usually classified 
as staples and, depending on his ability and 
astuteness or lack of these qualities, will 
either win or lose. But attempt this at 
times, he must; he would not be human if 
he did not. 

For example, just now there is a demand 
from certain editors for stories of the great 
war. The years which have intervened 
since its close have healed the wounds and 
softened the heartaches of participants and 
homefolks alike. Some editors believe there 
is a growing desire on the part of the read- 
ing public, especially the coming genera- 
tion, for the fictional thrill of heroic deeds 
accomplished during historic battles. 
Whether right or wrong, at least one new 
publication exclusively featuring this type 


of material has sprung into existence. 
Again, the recent air flights have awakened 
new interest in aviation; so, to take advan- 
tage of this timely trend, the request for this 
type of fiction comes from certain editorial 
sanctunis. 

But these kinds of fiction the 
staples, not the steady year in and year out 
products which the reading public continu- 
ously demands and with which wise editors 
are careful to keep well stocked. 

Then how is the fiction-producer, the fic- 
tion-wholesaler, to know what kinds of sto- 
ries are always staple? There’s only one 
Like every good business man, he 


are not 


way. 
must survey his market; find out what ma- 
terial the retailing editors sell to their read- 
ing consumers month in and month out, and 
plan to supply the steady demand. Only in 
this way can the writer be reasonably as- 
sured of steady acceptances which will give 
him the surplus with which to satisfy his 
very human tendency to take occasional fly- 
ers in other fields. 

Just such a survey of the American short- 
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Lynn Clark, instructor in short-story writ- 
ing at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Aided by his students, 
Mr. Clark took only the American maga- 
zines (seventy of them), known to pay 
writers a cent a word and up for acceptable 
material. Each issue for an entire year of 
each of the seventy magazines was read 
from cover to cover and the kinds of stories, 
the number, the word-length, and the style 
of each were tabulated, the totals learned, 
and a yearly average ascertained for each 
listed classification in each of the seventy 
publications. Many other interesting facts 
were disclosed, but these need not enter in 
here. The various types of stories and the 
number of each type used will give fiction 
writers an excellent idea of the kinds of 
fiction material for which a steady market 
demand exists. 

Here are the findings. The figures given 
are the totals of the number of magazines 
in which each type of story appeared, or 
predominated. 





General, miscellaneous stories, including 
GARE BMI aig ev orayie Seda Sata os Sino taraleeMtW ars 28 
Love stories—general. Stories in which 
the love element predominates....... 42 
Sentimental or romantic love stories...... 31 
EN, SOME BIOTIOB bn sions sae cictewane see 12 
WP TOO JOU StOTIESs «.5c2.c sce -c0ssces 31 


Adventure stories—general............... 





story market was ‘made recently by Mr. 
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Western-outdoor, including “red-blooded,” 
cowboy, frontier, sea, exploration, etc., 
adventure stories..... ; 

Sport, including adventure stories about 
athletic games, horse and automobile 
NINE aos one rere tale oikiy eidioomcerem miele Wak oes 

Mystery, including the supernatural, the 
weird, horror, etc., adventure stories.. 18 

Detective, including those adventure stories 
dealing with criminals, their capture, 
UDUISOUSNERE, “GUC oxo -cuwitisois-e spine 05.92 21 

Confession stories—true or supposedly true 
stories, including startling confessions 


regarding love situations, etc......... 5 
Business stories—including those consid- 
ered of general interest to men...... 12 


Women’s interest stories—including many 
kinds of stories appealing especially to 
E WOMGH .cccccsceccsecsecsvececesesceoes 

Animal stories—those in which animals are 
the chief, or at least very important 
CEC NOES ooo asc c 5 Soc bua pivvin sede eerocwre 17 

Humorous stories—(not merely anecdotes, 
but short stories of a humorous char- 
acter ) 40 

By this it will be seen that by far the most 
popular, the most frequently printed type 
of story is.the general love story; second, 
the humorous story; third, the general ad- 
venture tale, and fourth, the sentimental or 
romantic and the “problem” love story. Ad- 
ditional conclusions may be drawn from the 
facts given. 

But whether the fiction producer will elect 
to supply the staple demands or spend all 
his time writing flyers rests with him. His 
inclinations and financial needs will be the 
determining factors. 





Marston, Chapman, Jonson, 
the Mermaid or the Sun. 
his likes or dislikes, 


NOT IN HIS PLAY 


VEN in his writings, where he sits enthroned and enshrined above all the world, 
Shakespeare does not assert himself as do his contemporaries in drama—Marlowe, 
3eaumont, and Fletcher, and Webster 
As every one knows, we can not easily make out his character, 
He is too fair, too tolerant, too indulgent. 

or satirist, no reformer or propagandist—he stays his hand, lets things be. 








any more than at 


No partisan, 
He has no 


word of abuse, or of sympathy either, for the Puritans, for the hungrily invading Scotch 
ym b grily g 


or the turbulent and truculent Irish; no gibes at 
And he betrays no bias in affairs of church or state. He has, di- 


tations of the time. 


rectly or indirectly, nothing to say of the Spanish 


the other highly fashionable affec- 


of the sale of honors or monopo- 


lies, or of the struggles then beginning between throne and people; has no opinions with 
regard to Ireland, no curiosity with regard to America, no interest even in that most fun- 
damental of questions (a great nineteenth century poet, even, vowed that he himself 
neither knew nor cared) whether the sun rose and set or the earth instead turned round. 
Theories and questions, creeds, problems, parties, these were not for him. Not new ideas 


but familiar ones interested him and served his popular dramatic purpose 
variously colored world in all drama; but he himself is out of it. 
—ILMER Epcar STOLL, in “Shakespeare Studies.” 
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His is 
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Selling Same Subject More 


Than 


Once 


Experiences in Adapting the Same Material to the Requirements 
of Various Markets 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Stories in The Bookman, Times Book Review, Mentor, 
Nomad, Dearborn Independent, and many others. 


WANT to make it clear at the start that 

I mean “the same subject” in a broad 
sense. Also, that I do not mean the same 
“subject-matter.’’ Under certain conditions, 
however—which I shall plainly indicate— 
even the same subject-matter, the same ar- 
ticle, may be sold more than once. 

As a rule—and the writer must be careful 
in these matters to make sure where he 
stands before he resells his stuff—an author 
sells all rights to a specific article. Most 
magazines specify which rights they are buy- 
ing when payment is made. It is abhorrent 
to any publication to use anything that is 
second-hand, just as much as it is for the 
average self-respecting person to wear hand- 
me-down clothes. 

There are exceptions, in which the origi- 
nal dignity is not supposed to be molested. 
For example, there are Foreign Rights to 
certain material that is of world interest. 
The average American publication is little 
concerned with Foreign Rights. Some pub- 
lications have alliances to whom they sell 
all articles appearing in their pages. 

A recent experience of mine offers an 
example. My articles appear frequently it 
the New York Herald-Tribune Magazine. 
I had been a little astonished at the high 
price this magazine paid for articles, until 
I learned that their magazine section was 
used in twenty-six other Sunday newspapers 
throughout the United States! Further- 
more, when the question came up recently 
about reselling my articles in foreign mar- 
kets, I was told that matter appearing in the 
Herald-Tribune Magazine was syndicated 


throughout Europe as well, and that in two 
foreign countries at least, the entire maga- 
zine was used! I considered this almost 
unfair, until I was told that the author re- 
ceived fifty per cent of the proceeds from 
foreign syndication sales. 

Again, I was asked some time ago by 
Robert Haven Schauffler if he might include 
a magazine article called “When the Pop- 
pies Bloom Again,” in a book of compilation 
to be called ‘Armistice Day.” The article 
duly appeared a couple of months ago when 
the book was published. The question of 
rights arose and I discovered that I had 
given away something that did not belong 
to me. In other words, any story you may 
happen to write ceases to be your property 
after you have sold it,*unless your continued 
equity is otherwise specified. 

Magazines are usually fair and consider- 
ate when you request from them the right 
to republish your material. Book Rights 
are usually contracted for at the time of the 
sale of material, when the purchaser will 
specify that he is buying all rights. 

In these days, there is often valuable 
equity in fiction material for the making of 
a motion picture. This is especially true in 
the case of a novel. 

Having disposed of the redisposal of sub- 
ject-matter that has already appeared, we 
now turn to the broader field of reselling 
the same subject, or idea, in other forms 
or make-ups. 

I have found the field of Special Article 
Writing to be at once the easiest and the 
most difficult in the writing world. It is 
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easy because the market is broad and open. 
Non-fiction today occupies nearly as much 
space as fiction. You may often lean heavily 
on facts, figures and photographs. On the 
other hand, I have found the field difficult, 
because more than half the trick of both 
salesmanship and variety lies in perpetual 
inventiveness and ingenuity. Successful 
articles, as a rule, are never less than fifty 
per cent creative. While an article may take 
only a day to write, it often takes a week to 
gather the material for it. Here again, the 
same fine selection and rejection of details 
that he meets in the writing of a fiction 
story are demanded of the writer. Both 
science and art are involved. 

The plan of reselling material must begin 
to take form when it is being gathered and 
scrupulously carried out as it is being pre- 
pared. Let me offer the case of interviews 
as my initial example. 

The idea for the multiplication of mater- 
ial was given me two years ago when I was 
in Europe interviewing celebrated people. In 
the midst of this work Frederick Smith, then 
editor of Motion Picture Magazine, wrote 
me asking if I would not send him some ar- 
ticles based on what eminent writers thought 
and said about the movies! Then it occurred 
to me that I might ask each one of my sub- 
jects a few questions, bringing out their 
opinions about the motion picture, near the 
end of the interview. It worked like a charm. 
Seven articles appeared in the Motion Picture 
Magazine, for which I received $100 each and 
that in no way impaired my regular inter- 
view. Thus the same subject was employed 
more than once. 

But I had taught myself a valuable lesson 
that I found could be employed to even 
greater advantage. Let us take the case of 
my interviews—-for I saw him more than 
once—with Franz Molnar, the eminent Hun- 
garian dramatist. In an issue last month of 
Books, there appeared an article by me of an 
interview with Molnar as a writer of books 
in general, with particular reference to his 
current book, “The Paul Street Boys.” I 
happened to know of the very street in Bud- 
apest that Molnar referred to in his novel. 
While in the March number of the Theatre 
Magazine is an article, “Molnar Discards a 
Prejudice,” in which I have given quite an- 
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other side of the dramatist, based on my 
group of questions concerning his opinion on 
the American woman in the movies and on 
the stage. Meanwhile, I have devoted a par- 
agraph or more to Molnar in several other 
current articles about Hungary, its drama, 
literature and life. I have scarcely used half 
of my Molnar notes! 

Likewise in the March Theatre there is an 
article, “A/ummers in Miniature,” by Allen 
Stanhope, which is the pen name I use when 
I appear more than once in the same issue of 
a magazine. This is a little article dealing 
with my visit before and behind the scenes 
of a puppet theatre in Munich. There will 
appear soon ir Theatre Arts Monthly an art- 
icle entitled, “When People Are Made Pup- 
pets And Puppets Are Made People.” This 
article is based on my visit to the same mari- 
onette theatre and of which I make “‘a study 
in the mechanics of atmosphere.” 

Last year, I wrote a series of short—s00 
words—articles for the London Daily Fx- 
press. They were popular tid-bits concern- 
ing well-known places I had visited: Ham- 
melin—the Town of the Pied Piper, also 
where Baron Munchhausen was born and 
again the castle where Richard the Lion 
Heart was imprisoned. Now I am doing a 
man-sized version of these stories—?,500 
words each—in the Mentor Magazine. The 
demand for these same subjects will never 
die. It rests with me, however, to write a 
new version every time. 


Three years ago, there appeared in a rural 


community in England a man who claimed to 
have discovered many new Shakespeare doc- 
uments and relics. I happened to be in [on- 
don at the time and ran out to hear the 
fellow’s story. His frauds were so perfect 
that they set the whole of England by the 
ears, because not even Shakespearean ex- 
perts could disprove their authenticity. 
wrote several articles for both England and 
America. I saw in the newspaper the other 
day that this man had at last been “caught 
up,” as they say in the country, and sent to 
prison for a year. This reopens the whole 
matter. I am now preparing an article on 
“great Literary Hoaxes that have been per- 
petrated on the world.” In time, another 
case of a similar fraud will come up, and 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Tapping the Subconscious 


How to Draw on This Reservoir of Valuable Impressions 
and How it is Replenished 


By AUSTIN E. 


Hee the quiet pools in which many of 
us have fished in boyhood, the subcon- 
scious mind is a reservoir teeming with life 
and capable of yielding little-suspected treas- 
ures. Fishing in the subconscious mind is 
no less delightful than fishing with a hook 
and line, and often produces thrills equally 
as great. 

Many an artist, composer, and writer has 
borne testimony to the way in which things 
have flashed out of nowhere into conscious- 
ness at just the moment that “inspiration” 
was most needed. Inspiration is a flash from 
the subconscious. But what is the subcon- 
scious? This is not so easily explained, but 
we must agree on a definition as best we 
can before we can proceed to a further 
study of how to utilize the subconscious. 

Suppose you happen to be sitting at your 
typewriter when the clang of a fire engine 
on the street is heard. You rush to the 
window and center your attention on the 
speeding vehicle. Just as the engine reaches 
the street intersection you are horrified to 
see that it is going to collide with another 
seeking to turn into the same street. 

Now, what is the state of your senses? 
You are keenly conscious of the impending 
crash, but the motorists and pedestrians wait- 
ing tensely at the scene of the crisis hardly 
impress you at all. You are only half-con- 
scious of them. At the same moment, per- 
haps, you lean further out of the window, 
clinging to a hook set in the brick work. But 
because of the excitement in the street you 
do not notice your strained position. In 
fact, you are unconscious of it. 

In this instance, the recollection of the 
impending crash will become a part of your 
later consciousness, recallable at will, and 
will remain so for years unless it should so 
happen that you are practically never re- 
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minded of it by anything said or done in 
your presence. The tenseness of the motor- 
ists and pedestrians awaiting the crash will 
probably pass into your subconscious mind, 
not to be recalled until some similar situa- 
tion reminds you of it. After a time it will 
fade from your memory entirely. The dis- 
comfort of your strained position in the 
window will probably never appear on the 
level of your consciousness. 

The impending crash will be recallable 
at will because in the tenseness of the mo- 
ment you fixed it in your mind by impres- 
sions entering through at least two of your 
special senses, sight and hearing, and pos- 
sibly others of them. Moreover, the im- 
pression, upon entering the mind, finds there 
earlier impressions concerning tense mo- 
ments with which it easily ties up. The 
more you dwell on the memory the more 
neurone connections (memory hooks) are 
brought into play, until finally the recollec- 
tion becomes indelible. The presence of the 
motorists and pedestrians, on the other hand, 
may not recur to you until the next day. 
It will make considerably fewer neurone con- 
nections. The memory of your strained 
position and of the presence of the motorists 
and pedestrians will quickly become a part 
of vour subconscious mind. The memory 
of the collision may do so after a while. 

Thus, you see, the subconscious reaction 
is that part of your memory which you can 
not recall at will because of the fewness of 
the neurone connections or their faintness. 

This subconsdious store of impressions is 
fairly constant] however. Psychologists 
have found by fmany tests that if a person 
is given a list of words and asked to write 
after each the first other word that occurs 
to him, then is asked a year later to repeat 


‘ 
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the performance, his responses in both cases 
will be very nearly the same. 

If‘ the psychologist can draw out the in- 
most contents of your mind for his amuse- 
ment or instruction, why can you not do the 
same to your profit? Suppose you want to 
write a short-story and have nothing to write 
about. The story, we will say, is to be one 
of action. For the first word of your list 
you set down “excitement.” At once you 
think of “men running.” Before long you 
have a list as follows: 
demonstrates bravery 
averts accident 
clang of bells motorists saved 
impending crash chief sees 
fire chief follows disgrace removed 
policeman acts bravery rewarded 


There! You are drawing on your sub- 
conscious mind. Possibly it had not oc- 
curred to you before you began to make 
out the list that there was danger to onlook- 
ers as well as to the firemen from the threat- 
ened crash. And, now that you have thought 
about it, you did see a small, red car just 
behind the second fire engine—the chief’s. 
Why not imagine the policeman at that cor- 
ner in disgrace on the charge of cowardice, 
why not let him save the chief among others 
and then be recognized and rewarded? You 
set out to plan action. Did you get it? 

Our minds are full of valuable impres- 
sions and memories waiting to be re-com- 
bined, but quite often these have slipped into 
our subconscious mind and we can not re- 
call them at will. Other and stronger nerve 
impulses rush along better established paths 
when we try to think and block what we 
want to recall. In such cases “sleeping over 
the matter” will often produce the desired 
result. When we are asleep, half-asleep, or 
even day-dreaming, some of the many in- 
hibitions of our waking hours are off duty, 
permitting our thoughts to wander about un- 
censored and sometimes to make connec- 
tions of value. 

But thoughts which come to us in our 
dreams or while in half-conscious states are 
very fleeting. The only way to make sure 
of them is to write them down at once. 
Thoughts of value will sometimes also come 
to us in wakeful periods at night. 


excitement 
men running 
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The early morning is a good time to let 
the thoughts wander in an effort to tap the 
subconscious mind. At that time the mind 
is fresh and not hampered by strong cur- 
rents of thought already running through it. 

Yes, the subconscious mind is a reservoir 
which we may learn to tap to some extent 
at will, but, as we have seen, we can not 
draw out from the subconscious mind mater- 
ial that we have not already put in. A quiet 
pool artificially made will soon become 
stocked with mudcats if not otherwise sup- 
plied. If we want the reservoir that is our 
subconsciousness to be stocked with 
and trout we must place “bass” and “trout” 
If we want a subconscious mind worth 


bass 


in it. 


drawing on, we must continually be stocking 
it by reading, observation, and reflection. 





CONRAD TO HENRY JAMES 


Someries, Luton, 
20. Sept., 1907. 
Trés Cher Maitre, 

I am sending you my latest volume. Re- 
ceive it with the indulgence which can not 
be refused to a profound and sincere senti- 
ment prompting the act. The covers are 
deep red, I believe. As to what’s inside of 
them | assure you I haven’t the slightest idea. 
That’s where Hazlitt’s Indian Juggler has 
the pull over a writer of tales. He at least 
knows how many balls he is keeping up in 
the air at the same time 
. We have abandoned the Pent to its green 
solitude . . . There’s a chapter closed. The 
new one opens much nearer London—less 
than forty minutes—and many trains a day. 
When you come up for your London period 
you must extend it periodically as far as the 
Someries—any day when the conjunction of 
the planets and your inclination point favor- 
ably to my request. N’est-ce pas? You 
would not deprive the boy of the privilege of 
boasting to his descendants that he has seen 
Henry James under his father’s roof. It 
would be downright cruelty, considering 
what a scanty store of glamor I am likely to 
leave him otherwise. 

A vous de cceur. 
—From “Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters,” 
by G. Jean-Aubry. 
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Writing for Juveniles 


Construction Articles for Older Boys and Girls 


By STANLEY STOTZ 


N THE: last installment of this series we 

discussed occupational articles for smaller 
children, 1. e., seven to twelve years of age, 
and now we shall take up this type of writ- 
ing for older boys and girls, thirteen to 
seventeen. 

Radical changes are noticeable in articles 
of this nature—for children over twelve. 
Instructions take on a more complicated 
mien and the scope of intelligence widens 
by rapid strides. Boys of this age are now 
doing manual training 


How to fix up a tent, build a canoe, cook 
over an open fire, etc., are pet. subjects. 
(Consider the popularity of Dan Beard, 
woodcrafter, whose books and articles are 
still attracting boys.) The making and fly- 
ing of model airplanes is another absorbing 
topic. 

So it goes with girls. They’re past the’ 
doll dressmaking stage, no longer do they 
care for the colored paper cut-outs in maga- 
zines, or other things of that ilk, but show 

them how to make a 





work in the schools. 
Under the guidance of 
competent teachers, 
they learn the proper 
way in which to han- 
dle tools and materials 
and this knowledge is Mr. 
carried to the home- 
workshop, where it is 


numerous 
readers. 





This article is one of a series 
on writing for juveniles, which is Or 
being published : 
requests 


in response to 


Stotz’s article in the June are 
issue will cover the 
jects” in this field. 


snappy looking hat, 
scarf or dress and 
watch them try it out. 
a new kind of 
home-made candy! 
New kinks for parties 
absorbed with 
much interest. How- 
ever, there are thou 
sands of girls belong- 


from our 


“Taboo Sub- 








put to use in making 
wagons, pushmobiles, 
model airplanes, and so forth. 
are being taught domestic science, handi- 
craft and allied subjects and, like the boys, 
are eager to apply their learning (if their 
attention is engaged in what is projected in 
your articles). 

Care in the selection of things to be made, 
or done, must be exercised as rigidly for 
older children as for youngsters. Although 
you may now introduce more difficult prob 
lems to be worked out, precaution should be 
taken to see that there is enough inducement 
in the results to attract the reader. A boy 
of thirteen or fourteen isn’t easily excited 
over the construction of a boat he can pull 
along the floor, although he could make it 
very easily. But, show him how he can build 
a model battleship, one that will really run 
with a tiny electric or steam motor, and he'll 
perk up immediately. ‘‘Camping-out” is an- 
other fever that hits boys twelve or older. 


Girls, too, 


ing to the Girl Scout 
movement and they are just as much con- 
cerned with camp-craft as are the boys. 
When you offer a construction article for 
publication, make sure that it is not just a 
theory, or an idea of what you think might 
be done. If the plan is one of vour own, 
try it out yourself, in order to be positive 
that it will work. If you use some other 
person’s suggestion, ascertain if they have 
given it a trial and ask to see results before 
writing it up. There are lots of plans that 
would make good reading, but that is all; 
the probability of whether the scheme will 
really do what you suggest is of major im- 
portance. If the editor calls on you for 
proof before publication you should be able 
to give it to him. This has been known to 
happen. 
In regard to illustrations: For articles, 
(in boys’ magazines), describing the making 
of handicraft articles, models, etc., clear 
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working drawings can be used. In some 
instances a perspective picture of the com- 
pleted project should accompany the plans. 
Although pictorial illustrations are used 
mostly for smaller children of both sexes, 
boys have a fair knowledge of working plans 
done in the regulation style ir you are 
adept at doing this surt of work, and your 
illustrations can be used by editors, the pay 
is very good. 

You will profit by watching the pages of 
the magazines to which you intend submit- 
ting your “stuff,” paying particular atten- 
tion to the way in which illustrations are 
placed. Let me explain: In some juvenile 
magazines pictures are grouped together in 
one plate, and reproduced either one column 
wide, or two columns wide. (The publica- 
tions of the David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany are good examples of this.) This 
grouping, of course, tends to cut down the 
number of drawings to a fine point. This 
is especially true of magazines that are 
crowded for space, or where only a certain 
amount of words or pictures are allotted to 
each issue. Then there is the type of maga- 
zine where illustrations are allowed full play, 
but in most of these instances the artists 
connected with these publishing houses do 
this work. 

If you have no artistic ability there are 
two alternatives: First, you can submit 
rough sketches to guide the staff artist; or 
second, you might have them made by some 
one familiar with this type of work. (There 
are several artists in the country who devote 
quite a bit of time to illustrating articles for 
other people—men whose work appears reg- 
ularly in numerous magazines and to whom 
you can send your manuscripts for illus- 
trating, which they do from rough pencil 
sketches, notes, or the text of your script. 
Their fees are nominal. ) 

For girls, of course, the pictorial type 
of illustration is used almost entirely, unless 
problems in handicraft are given. I have 
before me a manuscript by a teacher of 
manual arts in an Eastern grade school, 
where both boys and girls are taught, and 
the type of illustration used is what is known 
as “line drawing,” i. e., simple black and 


white sketches without dimensions. These 
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are augmented with photographs of the fin- 
ished objects or picturing how to do the most 
difficult features of the problem in hand. | 
have seen books by a well-known writer 
of handicraft work for girls put up in the 
same style as the books for boys, but this 
is exceptional. After a magazine has used 
some of your articles you can determine 
whether or not they can use your drawings 
or prefer to have them “done over” by 
their own artists. 

Under this type of writing might be in- 
cluded the fitting out of a room or den. 
Ideas as to how to make and arrange furni- 
ture, using things that might otherwise be 
of no value; redecorating, remodeling and 
repairing odds and ends, that will fit nicely 
into the room of a boy or a girl, are very 
good. Though you may teach a girl to “doll 
up” her room with fancy things, boys will 
have nothing to do with these folderels, but 
want something plain and sturdy. “A Span- 
ish Treasure Chest” will appeal to a boy 
ten times quicker than “A Chest for your 
Room.” The first title will recall stories of 
Pirates on the Spanish Main and is more 
apt to attract attention than the second one. 

Keep your articles as they appear in maga- 
zines and file them away. If you are pro- 
lific you soon will have enough to use in 
book form. Pick out your best ones and 
send them along to a publisher, together with 
a letter asking if he might be interested in 
a book of this sort, and if so you would 
like to submit the copy. <A friend of mine 
recently sold a book, published during the 
past winter, which consisted mostly of art- 
icles that he had sold to various magazines. 
Another writer of this type has about one 
dozen books of this nature now in the cata- 
logue of a publisher, and most of his mater- 
ial was published in magazine form, and 
later adapted to book form. 

Probably the greatest exponents of con- 
struction article writing today are: A. Neely 
Hall and Dorothy Perkins, Frank I. Solar, 
Dan Beard, the Van Horns, Dale R. and 
Everett. The pieces written and illustrated 
by these people should be studied carefully. 
Their work appears in a number of maga- 
zines and books. 
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Practical Experience and Trade 
Paper Writing 


Some Pertinent Advice on Specialization in the Writing of Trade Articles— 
Making the Article Authoritative 


By CURTIS F. MOSS 


fever is an unlimited market for trade 
and business paper articles. The nov- 
ice writer, when looking over various publi- 
cations and observing their demands and 
space rates, is greatly inspired by the oppor- 
tunities which seem assured. It is not until 
ten or fifteen manuscripts have been re- 
turned that he realizes his enthusiasm has 
not produced what the editorial eye wants. 

We all become enthusiastic over our the- 
oretical judgments of the actual happenings 
of the day and are inclined to draw conclu- 
sions before a complete analysis of the par- 
ticular facts has been made. Do our ideas 
conform with actual practice? Are we suf- 
ficiently experienced in management routine 
to expound principles that probably have 
been considered many times before and 
proved fine in theory, but worthless in prac- 
tice? These are the questions that affected 
a change in the content and style of business 
articles that I have been writing for the 
past four years. 

\Ithough still young in the writing field, 
certain experiences centering around editor- 
ial comment and actual fact have taught me 
definite principles that can be applied to 
many circumstances where difficulty is being 
encountered in establishing a reputation. 

The first thought that any young writer 
should consider is, “Shall I specialize?” A 
specialist can find markets for his material 
in every class of trade and business paper 
published. He breeds confidence by dis- 
cussing, in an authoritative and complete 
way, that individual problem to which he 
has devoted his entire study. Editors are far 
more confident and will give greater con- 
sideration to a writer who discusses from 


actual experience the practical value of new 
ideas and theories. 

Take advertising as an example. There is 
not a trade that does not experience the need 
for the development of business through 
some type of advertising. There are no less 
than ten individual schemes being operated 
in the city of average size in each vocation. 
With a classification of 158 types of trade 
papers, this would mean that over a yearly 
period, 1,580 manuscripts might be written. 
With changing business conditions each 
year, an equal number might follow, and the 
writer’s ability to discuss his specialty could 
be utilized over an indefinite period. 

A business writer must aim to carry in 
his stories a fundamental idea backed by 
practical experience. This practical experi- 
ence will not, of course, be in existence at 
the start of his writing career, but will devel- 
op with time. And with the experience 
gained in business writing many men and 
women step into executive positions of the 
first rank, on account of their contact with 
individual problems in diversified fields. 

The answer to the question, “Shall I spe- 
cialize?” is, I think, by all means “Yes.” 
Where there is a definite interest in display 
advertising, systems, interviews, novelties 
and the like, this interest should be made a 
basis for daily work and development. We 
are not all adapted to writing about anything 
and everything that is seen, in such a way 
that it will bring other than a theoretical, 
fictional result. 

“What shall I write about?” A one word 
answer to this question is “facts,”—proven 
experience with the mention of actual cir- 
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cumstance is the only tangible type of ma 
terial that will build a reputation for a 
writer. 

Four years ago, I succeeded in placing a 
manuscript with Jeweler’s Circular. Up to 
that time no thought had been given to my 
ability in working for trade papers, nor the 
expanse of opportunities offered by this 
field. The receipt of a very small check of- 
fered inspiration. There were many sub 
jects that I could write up and sell, I knew. 
Practically every night for six months my 
typewriter would pound out word after word 
that, in completed form, was submitted and 
very graciously returned with such comment 
as—“We appreciate the opportunity of read 
ing your manuscript, but are unable to use 
it at this time.” At first I thought possibly 
the stories and ideas were satisfactory but 
that a sufficient amount of material had been 
purchased so that mine was really not in any 
way needed. But this viewpoint soon 
changed. There was something wrong. 

My ideas were fundamentally correct. | 
was discussing actual experience, but how 
One night I gathered together about twenty 
manuscripts that had been returned and read 
each one very carefully. There were plenty 
of words—descriptive adjectives—but the 


nN 


ideas discussed seemed to be put in the bac 
ground by my expounding on certain needs 
which were of definite interest to myself 
Personal clement—that was it. I didn’t dis- 
close a sufficient number of the other fellow 

ideas! My first realization of “what shall I 
write about” was that ideas must discard 
personal element. They must get down to 
the heart of the actual fact and be complete 
in every detail. When I said that a man did 
this or that I must tell in practically his own 
words every unit action that went to make 
up the completed result. If I said that a 
druggist got one new customer a day that 
was not sufficient. I must tell why this 
customer came into the store, how he was 
treated, and what was done to develop his 
continued patronage. 

I decided that my specialty, because of 
actual experience, should be management 
and routine ways in developing it. Ideal 
management entails the proper operation of 
all departments of a business. It must an- 
swer questions similar to “How shall we re- 
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duce overhead?”; “What is the best plan 
for business development?’ I started out 
with one problem that needs be met by 
every trade—stock control. Adequate con 
trol of stock, in the logical sense, means that 
that business is being managed in a conser 
vative and economical way. The automotive 
wholesaler carrying an oversupply of indi- 
vidual items that are depreciating in value 
will find that his yearly income will depreci 
ate because of excessive overhead. The re 
sale value of materials on hand, will, of 
course, diminish and make investment very 
costly. This idea is not only existent in th 
automotive business but in department, 


Ty] 


hosiery and candy stores—in fact, any type 
of manufacturing, wholesale or retail busi 
less. 

I studied stock problems from every 
angle. I interviewed some of the biggest 
men in industry who would tolerate my 
questions. -After the basic knowledge was 
obtained, I interviewed men in practically 
every type of business and prepared a es 
on their stock experiences for various trade 
publicaiions. My study combined with 
ng how the actual problem was met has 
amply qualified me to discuss problems in 
general 

\ like stand is being taken on advertising. 

ales, and purchasing. Now that I am 
specializing in a number of individual lines, 
my markets have been established, in a larg 
majority of cases, by editorial request. 
as a gradual process but to me a most 
gical one that can be utilize 


lance writer who will take an interest 


l by aid 


only words but in himself and the broad 
ing of his ability. It is not an easy r 
The simplest method is to go from store to 
factory, picking up anything new that ts 
worth writing about. 

It is really amazing how reputation builds 
confidence. I recall an article on stock which 
was published by the house organ, Trindl 
iN This was none other than a theoret- 
ical discussion I had made under different 
form several other times, but as an editorial 
comment it was said that my ability and ex- 


perience well qualified me to discuss the sub- 
ject. The few words brought letters from 
two editors, requesting that I prepare manu- 


scripts for them on stock control. 
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Keep abreast with times! That is logical 
advice. When a new idea is seen or heard 
of in an individual trade, write to an editor 
telling him of it—give him confidence in 
your ability to think and figure out prob- 
lems. Make him picture you as a specialist 
whose ideas are just as valuable as the ones 
discussed. _And—don’t think that all of 
this can be done over a short period. It is 
merely a goal toward which to work. From 
time to time most gratifying results will be 
inspirational in the continuance of the policy. 


The question “What shall I write about?” 


soon will be, “How can I possibly obtain 
sufficient authentic material to fill the con- 
tinued requests which are being received ?’ 

There is a constant demand for manu- 
scripts under business executive’s signature. 
the majority of 
other. 


This type of article is, in 
cases, more remunerative than 
However, it is difficult for the young writer 
to obtain ideas and make contacts for the 
\n organiza- 


any 


preparation of such material. 
tion must first be studied from an operative 
viewpoint and certain editorial ideas dis- 
covered. Then, contact must be formed 
with the highest executive who might be 
interested in working with the writer on a 
story under his Without the 
proper appeal, many men will not give any 
consideration to following through in this 


signature. 


way, although, from my experience it would 
seem that the large majority of articles now 
appearing under the signature of big men in 
industry are merely their ideas written by 
some one capable of putting them on paper. 

The big business man will not take time 
and, in a large number of cases, is not capa- 
ble of preparing an unbiased, authoritative 
story concerning the idea which need be dis- 
closed. He must be told that it is common 
practice to co-operate in the preparation of 
material. He must be assured that all ideas 
will be his and that final editing will be a 
duty before material is ready for publi- 
cation. 

It is the tendency of many concerns to be 
very enthusiastic in disclosing ideas that will 
bring them free advertising, but when it 
comes to telling of the inner workings of a 
credit or sales department, they feel that the 
information is so confidential that it must 
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not be circulated among the reading public. 
I have found this fact particularly true in 
the New England states. Plans and opera- 
tions entirely similar to those utilized by the 
same vocation throughout the United States 
are considered as individual and it is the 
opinion that competitors will benefit by the 
publication of them. True, there may be a 
small tendency in this direction, but with 
standardized methods of business control, 
any disclosure of organization fact is far 
more beneficial than it is detrimental. 

Take this point of view. Why do firms 
advertise their products? The answer is on- 
ly logical—so that customers and prospects 
will know of them and make purchases when 
demand requires. But what does the trade 
know of the inner workings of an organiza- 
How do they know whether or not 
Are proper methods and 


tion? 
it is permanent? 
plans developing business so that manufac- 
turing will continue throughout a period of 
years, not making necessary the change of 
standardized brands because of business 
failure? I have found the most outstanding 
appeal to an executive as being, “You will 
build public confidence by disclosing ideas 


helpful to an entire trade or industry.” 


In many cases the free-lance writer can 
be of definite aid by merely disclosing facts. 
His actions and ideas will be most heartily 
appreciated. 

‘How shall I write?” Page after page, 
volume after volume has impressed upon 
the writer’s mind the need for neat, properly 
margined, properly marked manuscripts. 
Although it is not always true, the appear- 
ance of submitted material reflects the writ- 
er’s ability, I have on my desk at the present 
time a manuscript sent to me by an editor 
with the request that I give editorial com- 
It is typed. The margins are 

Word after word has been 
crossed out. Because of its age, the type- 
writer ribbon has made uneven letters. My 
first impression is that the writer is careless 
—yet his subject is technical. With this 
thought in mind, careful study will be made 
of facts disclosed to see whether or not they 
are actually authentic and practical. They 
possibly are, but had I received neater sheets 


ment on it. 


very uneven. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Short Story Technique 


Unity—the Main Element on Which the Construction of the 
Short Story is Based 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, and author 


of “Narrative 
™ HE RETURN of the enclosed manu- 

script does not necessarily reflect on 
its merits 4 

Such is the sad and complete story of the 
early literary efforts of many writers. Re- 
jection slips! Very probably you have been 
among the unfortunate recipients of them; 
I certainly have. And the cause of it fre- 
quently is a lack of technique. Almost ev- 
ery person has at least one good story tucked 
away in their experiences; very few have 
the knowledge of how that story should be 
written. 

A number of readers WRITER'S 
Dicest have written me, asking for a dis- 
cussion of the technique of the short story. 
Let me begin by saying that, despite the 
large number of books on short story writ- 
ing, there are but two principles of tech- 
nique which the story writer must master: 
first, unity; second, drama. We will discuss 
the first of these in this article; next month 
we will take up the subject of drama. 

Now—unity. 

The most important problem in our whole 
study of fictional technique is that of pro- 
ducing one single emotional effect. It is im- 
portant because so far as the short story is 
concerned, it is an absolute principle. Nov- 
elettes, novels and plays can contain a num- 
ber of effects and still be excellent, but in 
the short story one dominant impression 
must be achieved. 

You ask why, and perhaps I can best 
answer your question by giving you an ex- 
ample. Here it is: 

Recently a writer who has sold numerous 
western novelettes came to me with what, 
to him, was a big problem. When he wrote 
stories over 40,000 words, he usually sold 


of 
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them; in only one case had he sold a story 
under 7,000 words, and he had written a 
number of them. He knew his writing, as 
such, met with the market requirements. 
“What,” he asked, “is wrong with my shorts, 
and how am I to correct it? I’ve half a 
trunk full of stories for which I would like 
to get checks.” 

He was asked to produce one of his sto- 
ries which he considered was representative. 
He did. It began in the West of the present 
with a young man in love with a young girl. 
\fter a few paragraphs, the reader followed 
this young man into the desert where he 
and the story dropped back five centuries in 
time. This was followed by a fight on a 
Spanish galleon in which the young man 
was killed defending the girl (the same one 
he had been in love with in the first para- 
graph) from the crew who had mutinied. 
The galleon, because of the mutiny, runs 
aground on a reef in a sea which, the story 
brings out, later dried up to make part of 
our western desert. The story then shifts to 
the present again. The hero finds himself 
the sole living person on the stranded galleon. 
He takes a beautiful vase and starts back 
to a settlement but suffers from thirst, loses 
the vase, and becomes delirious (at which 
time the reader was almost in the same con- 
dition, but the end was not yet). He 1s 
rescued by a Mexican, brought back to 
health, and again goes into the desert to find 
the ship. In this he fails, but just as he 
was beginning to believe he had been dream- 
ing, he discovers the vase he had Jost. With 
it he reaches his own settlement and resumes 
his love affair. with the girl he had left 
some 7,000 words before! 


Now what was wrong here’ The story 
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certainly had action and color and, to a suffi- 
cient extent, novelty. That was good. But 
what was the effect of this story? In my 
analysis I found: mystery of why the gal- 
leon should be in the desert, 20 per cent; 
admiration for the hero in his fight against 
the mutineers, 20 per cent; sympathy for a 
man lost in the desert, 20 per cent ; romantic 
love, 20 per cent; feeling of awe at an 
example of reincarnation, 20 per cent. 

Please note that I have not added up ilese 
figures and set down the total. I did not 
do this because these particular things can 
no more be added together to prodice a 
homogeneous sum than can candy and oooks 
and wall paper and donkeys. If this seems 
incredible to you, try to think of on2 emo- 
tion into which all the above emotions would 
blend, thus becoming a unified sum total. 
None exists, and since none exists the ef- 
fects must stand alone, and so the author 
has produced a narrative which has an emo- 
tional result of one-fifth the power it should 
have; in trying to grasp all the effects pos- 
sible, he really grasped none of them. 

What should he do about it, was his 
question. I told him to use the blue pencil 
and start over. We marked out everything 
i his story which did not further the mys- 
tery of a Spanish ship found in one of our 
western deserts, and then re-wrote the story, 
emphasizing this and producing a 100 per 
cent mystery. The result was a success. 

The author who wishes to succeed must 
realize that the supreme purpose of the fic- 
tion writer is the recording of sense im- 
pressions, and that such a record involves 
parts of the body other than the mind. Psy- 
chologists tell us today that genuine emotion 
is caused by a conflict of impulses which are 
transmitted from the nerves to the muscles, 
and that it is the friction of various sets of 
muscles pulling against each other that pro- 
duces what we know as “emotional states.” 
We may, therefore, say that the fiction writ- 
er, in striving for emotional effects, makes 
an attack on his reader’s muscles! 

Just why it is that the body responds to 
certain stimuli in certain ways—why, for 
instance, tears come into the eyes on behold- 
ing something sad—we do not know; nor 
would the knowledge greatly profit us if we 


did know. But we do know that the educa- 
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tion of the artist differs greatly from that 
of the successful business man of practical 
affairs. The artist, whose business it is to 
deal in subtle feelings and emotions, must 
be schooled to think as clearly as a stock 
broker ; he has need of all the intellect pos- 
sible to him; but he must also school himself 
and train his feelings and emotional sus- 
ceptibilities. 

Let the fiction writer have too little ability 
to feel emotion, and he will not succeed in 
his writing because he will be unable to cre- 
ate it; let him lack in analytical reasoning, 
and he will not be able to control his writing, 
which means chiefly, sticking to his subject. 

I have known many writers who, because 
they had their emotional susceptibilities more 
highly trained than their analytical powers, 
were unable to organize their material; they 
would let interesting characters or bits of 
scenery slip into their story even when such 
material did not belong to the story they 
were telling. 

One of these persons returned last sum- 
mer from her vacation with a very vivid 
impression of a unique character, a “water 
witch,” a man who is supposed to be able 
to tell where water is close to the surface of 
the ground by the use of a forked cherry 
stick. She had no story into which this 
character could fit, but she had picked up 
material for an excellent story of country 
life. When she went to write the story, she 
let the “water witch” slip in. He had thrilled 
her, and she was sure he would thrill others. 
To her sorrow she came to find he had an 
opposite effect on her editors. One of them, 
to whom she sold regularly, wrote: “Take 
out the unnecessary character, and we will 
take the story.”” She did, and sold the story ; 
but she had to realize that “he who ruleth 
his spirit” is he who sells his stories. 

The biographers of Mark Twain tell us 
that the great humorist once found himself 
in difficulties over a story which, for some 
reason, he could not make produce the effect 
he wished. Finally he discovered he had 
not kept to his subject; he was trying to 
write two stories in one! He corrected him- 
self immediately; the story was completed 
without further difficulty. Twain, a master 
artist, sensed the impossibility of doing two 
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things at once; the average young writer 
does not. 

The blue pencil will be the author’s big- 
gest asset in producing stories with one hun- 
dred per cent emotional effect. To make 
sure that a story has unity, he should isolate 
and write down on a separate sheet of paper 
the effect which he wishes to produce and 
then go through his story and strike out 
everything which does not advance this ef- 
fect. Let me repeat it: a short story can 
have one and only one emotional effect. One 
thing at a time is the rule here, as in most 
efficient performances, and the thing in this 
case is a “feeling” or an emotion. 

This principle holds true not only for the 
short story but for all other works of art. 
Suppose MacDowell had introduced a dozen 
bars of tango music into his “To a Wild 
Rose ;” the result would have been cacophony 
and we would not know the melody today. 
Suppose again, that the artist who carved 
the “Lacocoon” had introduced a shrewish 
housewife scolding her husband and sons for 
getting themselves into such a predicament ! 

All of which prepares us, I think, to read 
and appreciate the most famous passage in 
all of Edgar Allan Poe’s critical writings: 

“A skillful literary artist has constructed 
a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a cer- 
tain unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents—he then 
combines such events as may best aid him in 
establishing this preconceived effect. If his 
very initial sentence tends not to the out- 
bringing of this effect, then he has failed in 
his first step. In the whole composition 
there should be no word written of. which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the 
one pre-established design.” 

The most interesting thing about Poe’s 
critical discovery is that he for the first time 
saw that the unifying principle of the short 
story concerned something that affected not 
the mind so much as the senses. 

Poe stated the matter in philosophical 
terms and it was accepted as a little under- 
stood rule until a few years ago when the 
psychological reason for it was made plain. 
That reason I have already stated. 

If you do not think this rule holds good 
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today and that your stories will have a bet- 
ter chance of acceptance if they have several 
effects in them instead of one, you should 
have been with me recently when I visited 
an editor to ask him about the kind of stories 
he wanted for his magazines. 

“Not this kind,” he said, holding up a 
manuscript. 

“What’s wrong?” I queried. 

“Read it,” he answered, “while I give my 
secretary a couple of letters.” 

I did: the flaw jumped at me from its 
pages. The author had set out to tell the 
story of a haunted house. He had a good 
complication—otherwise it wouldn’t have 
reached the editor’s desk—but he had not 
kept to his subject. He had as a hero a 
young man on his honeymoon who wanted 
to buy the house for his bride, and about 
one-third of the story was taken up with 
love-scenes in the moonlight. It was all 


” 


very real, and no doubt it had actually hap- 
pened almost as he wrote it; but because he 
had crudely jumbled a love story with his 
mystery, he had not achieved any one hun- 


dred per cent effect. Instead he had two 
effects of sixty-six and thirty-four per cent 
intensity—neither enough to get over. 

“Get it?” the editor asked, turning to me. 

I nodded and asked, “Now what hap- 
pens?” 

“Back to the author,’ 
can’t use it. Wewant... 

And so was written “Finis” upon a good 
story. 

Remember: your story may or may net 
be dramatic, but it must be unified. The 
dramatic test is not true always for both 
the commercial story and the work of art, 
but the test of unity most assuredly is. 


’ said the editor. “We 


” 





A GOOD TALK 


There are always two to a talk, giving and 
taking, comparing experience and accord- 
ing conclusions. Talk is fluid, tentative, con- 
tinually “in further search and progress ;" 
while written words remain fixed . . . Good 
talk most commonly arises among friends. 
Talk is, indeed, both the scene and instru- 
ment of friendship—Rorert Louts STev- 
ENSON, in “Essays.” 
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Contact Prints or Enlargements P 


Some Helps in Determining Which Kind of Photos to 
Send With Your Article 


By A. H. 


ATELY I have been making an informal 

survey of the relative editoriale appeal 
of contact prints or enlargements for illus- 
trations to accompany articles. By contact 
prints I mean pictures which are printed 
directly from the original size of the nega- 
tive. In previous articles I have expressed 
the suggestion that contact prints smaller 
than 314” x 414” do not appeal very much to 
editors. I still believe the suggestion to be 
good, although there are no doubt excep- 
tions. However, there are many cameras 
which make pictures 2%” x 47%”, 4” x 5”, 
314” x 5%” and 5” x %” in size which make 
acceptable contact prints for illustrations. 

My reason for selecting this subject is to 
answer some questions from readers who, 
for some very good reasons, do not find it 
convenient or desirable to make enlarge- 
ments. In presenting the advantages of con- 
tact prints over those of enlargements let me 
make it clear that in no sense do I retract 
statements made earlier in these articles that 
a good enlargement is, in my opinion, the 
best form in ‘which to submit illustrations 
to an editor. Nevertheless, it should be said 
that good contact prints, in the sizes men- 
tioned, will very often meet editorial re- 
quirements and I believe that my readers are 
entitled to the information. 

Two articles which I recently accepted for 
my magazine brought the matter to my mind 
in a convincing manner. One author stated 
that to satisfy himself that saleable pictures 
could be made with a moderate-priced out- 
fit he bought a box-camera for $4.00 and 
kept an accurate record of all sales for two 
years. At the end of that period he had 
actually sold something over $2,126.84 worth 
of contact prints, an average of $3.48 per 


print. Most of these prints were sold in 


BEARDSLEY 


connection with short descriptions and other 
data of value and interest to the reader. 

In the second article the author tells that 
although he considers himself only a snap- 
shot man he pleased editors to the extent of 
selling nearly five hundred prints with ar- 
ticles and short items. This writer used a 
postcard size, moderate-priced camera and 
virtually every sale was a print in the post- 
card dimension. Furthermore, this second 
author adds that he had a family of five to 
support and that his efforts had to count in 
real money. 

In both cases the authors make it very 
clear that it was hard work that made such 
a showing possible. After all, what is there 
worth having that does not require hard 
work? It is human to desire fame and for- 
tune at a minimum of effort; but the world 
does not bestow its laurels on those who do 
not win them as a result of honest, strenuous 
effort. The sooner all of us realize that we 
can not reach our objective by “lolling on 
flowery beds of ease” the quicker will we 
get down to real work and obtain results. 

From a technical point of view the making 
of contact prints is not so expensive; and, 
for some, much easier. Three trays, a print- 
ing-frame, four-ounce graduate, glass stir- 
ring rod, some cheese-cloth, an electric light 

even an oil lamp will do—a package of 
acid fixing powder, a few tubes of developer 
and a few dozen sheets of printing paper, 
comprise the list of essentials. In the case 
of enlarging there must be the enlarger, 


larger trays, more solution, larger size of 
paper and greater care in the matter of ex- 
posure. 

Although both processes are simple and 
within the ability of the average writer, yet. 
contact printing has the edge in the matter of 
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simplicity and economy. The question then 
arises why bother at all with enlargements ? 
There is no need for it, provided the writer 
knows his markets and knows that the edi- 
tors with whom he does business are satis- 
fied with the kind of contact prints he sub- 
mits with his articles. Let me again em- 
phasize the tremendous value of knowing 
your markets and establishing a friendly 
contact with each editor. Really, most edi- 
tors are the type of men who make splendid 
friends and are willing and glad to help any 
writer who works hard and deserves such 
friendship. 

There is one point that it may be well to 
make for the benefit of my readers. In the 
January 25 issue of Motor Boat I had an 
article on Lake Winnipesaukee, a beautiful 
sheet of water up in the foothills of the fa- 
mous White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
In submitting this article I forwarded a num- 
ber of contact prints in the 2'4”x3'4” size 
and asked the editor to pick out the pictures 
he wished to have enlarged, provided he ac- 
cepted the article. He very kindly marked 


the pictures he wanted and I enlarged them 


to 8”x10”. However, when the article ap- 
peared I noticed that he did not use all 
the illustrations which he had originally 
marked. In this case there were a number 
of enlargements which, in a sense, were 
wasted effort. Being an editor myself | 
understood how it happened. This particu- 
lar number was a special issue devoted to the 
important New York Motor Boat Show. 
At the last moment, some advertiser and im- 
portant news of the show crowded out my 
extra prints. The editor’s first duty was to 
feature the show and everything else had 
to be secondary. Therefore, if any of my 
readers should have a similar experience 
they should not hold the editor responsible. 
Furthermore, they must expect that often 
they will have to submit more prints than 
will be actually used. In such a case, the 
editor will usually be glad to return unused 
prints if the required postage is enclosed and 
a request to that effect is made at the time 
the article is submitted. These unused prints 
will usually fit into some other article and 
are not necessarily wasted effort. 

In submitting descriptive articles it often 
saves considerable time and photographic 
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material fo send a selection of contact prints. 
From these the editor can select what he 
believes will appeal to his readers and those 
which will make up into groups, a frontis- 
piece or perhaps a cover. For articles which 
deal specifically with one subject, one or two 
prints are usually sufficient. It is for the 
writer to use his own judgment in such mat- 
ters; and, if he has made a study of the edi- 
tor’s needs, he will find that his percentage 
of acceptances will increase materially. 

In the light of recent experience I am led 
to suggest that writers may find it distinctly 
to their advantage to adopt both the contact 
print and the enlargement method of illus- 
trating articles. By that I mean that a con- 
tributor can do much to sell his article by 
first submitting contact prints and then en- 
larging such pictures as may be of especial 
interest to the editor. In a sense, he will 
be presenting samples of his stock from 
which the editor can make his purchases. 
This may -require a bit more work, but I 
believe that it will prove a profitable invest- 
ment of time and money. Furthermore, it 
may result in the editor using more illustra- 
tions. In my own editorial experience, I 
have found that it is better to have ten prints 
from which to select six illustrations than to 
have just six, good as these six may be. For 
some reason I feel that I obtain a better idea 
of what the author has in mind and what he 
is trying to do. Then, too, it reveals to me 
whether or not the writer has looked at his 
subject from a sufficiently broad and com- 
prehensive point of view. Of course, there 
are subjects which are fully covered by three 
illustrations instead of ten; but I have in 
mind the average descriptive article. 

Perhaps in this article I have appeared to 
be somewhat inconsistent. This is not due 
to any question in my own mind but rather 
to the desire to present the subject from 
varying points of view. In the end, it is for 
the writer to determine for himself the best 
method to adopt. No doubt, the reader can 
see points of advantage in confining himself 
to contact prints; and then again, he will see 
that good enlargements have their value. 

In this connection it may be well to point 
out that a great deal depends upon the sub- 
ject which is being treated. For example, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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More About Libel and Slander 


Some Finer Points of Distinction Which Will Help the 
Writer Avoid Committing These Offenses 


By ROSSITER SNYDER 


I ONCE knew an old retired sea captain, 
the kind of a man who would yell like 
a fiend at his wife when he thought nobody 
was in hearing. At other times he was as 
sweet as a robin in spring. 

“Yes, [:meline. Take this chair, dear. 
Yes, I'll fill the kerosene can! No don’t dis- 
turb yourself,” he would say. 

\Vhen persons were mentioned with whom 
the old captain was slightly acquainted, he 
would slowly transfer his tobacco to the 
other cheek and mutter cannily, “He’s a 
He’s a crook!” Then he would 
wipe his rusty gray mustache with satisfac- 
tion on his coat sleeve. His listener's eyes 
would brighten and the captain had accom- 
plished his purpose. He had aroused inter- 
est in what he was about to disclose. 

Lest writers be tempted to work along 
these lines in creating or sustaining interest, 
hear what happened to the old captain. 

One day he laid his savings bank book 
with some ten dollar bills on the shelf of 
the receiving teller’s window of the town 
bank. It was a summer day and the doors 
were open. An acquaintance entered the 
tank behind the captain and attracted his 
attention, engaging him for a moment in 


crot yk ! 


conversation. 

When the captain turned back to the win- 
dow to make his deposit, his bank book was 
still on the shelf, but the bills were gone. 
Quickly he made an estimate of the situation. 
Nobody could have been near his money in 
those fleeting instants, when his back was 
turned, except the receiving teller himself. 
This gentleman now stood about eight feet 
away, behind the cage, unconcernedly thumb- 
ing a ledger. 

“Where’s the money?” roared the old 
captain, glaring at the startled teller. 


‘“\What money?” asked the latter, looking 
up from his ledger. 

“You know well what money! The money 
on my book!” 

“T haven’t seen your money!’ responded 
the teller, turning pale. 

Other customers were now entering the 
bank. 

The captain flew into a paroxysm of rage. 

“You crook! You d—— crook! You're 
a thief! My money lay right on that shelf 
and you took it when I turned my back!” 

After a few moments of general excite- 
ment the missing bills were found on the 
floor under the window. A slight puff of 
air had blown them from the shelf. 

The bank teller sued the captain for slan- 
der. Out of pity, he finally compromised 
with the defense attorney for a matter of 
two hundred dollars for public defamation 
of character. If the captain had been 
wealthy, the teller might well have collected 
several thousand. 

Slander is spoken defamation of character. 
Libel is written defamation of character, an 
unwarranted injury to reputation. 

Reputation is a property right as much as 
ownership of an automobile, or a horse, or 
a house. One can not safely steal property. 
even if only in spoken or written words. 
The bank teller’s reputation for honesty was 
perhaps his main stock in trade. 

Suppose the lost bills had been found in 
the bank teller’s pocket. There would, of 
course, have been no actionable slander. 

Truth may be a defense in slander, spoken 
defamation; but writers should note this: 
Truth is not a defense in libel, written de- 
famation, if malice accompanies tt. 

To illustrate this vital point: Suppose 
the local paper in this town had a reporter 





who disliked the bank teller. And suppose 
the money had been found in the bank tell- 
er’s pocket, and this reporter wrote up the 
case. 

If he wrote it one way, although true, it 
would be libel. If he wrote it another way 
it would not. If he wrote it something as 
follows, with malice, it would be libel: ‘At 
last John Doe, the teller of the Bank 
has been caught in one of his acts of chican- 
ery and is about to meet his just rewards.” 

If, however, he .wrote it merely as cold 
news: “It is reported that John Doe, teller 
of the Bank, stole some money from 
a depositor,” it would not be libel for two 
reasons. First, it would be reporting an 
actual fact, capable of proof, without malice ; 
second, the preliminary words “it is report 
ed” are likely to take the sting out of a 
charge of libel. Such words are a sort of 
smoke screen behind which libelous material 
passes by. But not always. 

It is well to remember that every person 
involved in the publication of a libel is legal 
ly responsible to the injured party; author, 
editor, publisher, and every magazine which 
copies the item and repeats a libel. Because 
one man assaults another there is no license 
for others to pile on and do likewise on the 
plea that Jim did it. 

Slander and libel do not depend upon 
charges of dishonesty or fraud alone. They 
may hinge upon any moral delinquency. To 
accuse a person of loose morals in ‘specific 
terms is an offense. To whisper such news 
around a community may prove to be a real 
injury. 

Slander and libel involve “publishing.” To 
tell a man to his face and in private that 
he is a liar and a thief is not slanderous, 
provided there are no hearers. The accused 


one need not repeat it to the world unless 


he wishes. But to send a telegram, or dic- 
tate a letter in the same terms would be 
prima facie libel. 

It is not safe. to say or infer anything 
deleterious to the reputation of any legal 
entity until a court has passed upon the 
subject. A newspaper or magazine which 
speaks of a man as a murderer (without mal- 
ice) before the court has so denominated 
him, takes a long chance, in case he is later 
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acquitted. The newspaper may hide behind 
“it is alleged,” but not always. 

Mentioning names is not necessary to sus- 
tain a charge of libel. ‘‘Innuendo”’ is rec- 
ognized in law. To say, “The gentleman 
who now sits in the seat of the mayor of 
Blankville,’ will not clear the author for 
any abuse. 

But the writer must not confuse moral 
with mere lack of wisdom. To 
call a man a fool is not quite the same thing 
as to call him a crook. We may criticize 
To call a kitchen maid a thief is 


turpitude 


carefully. 
not so serious a slander as to cail a bank 
president a thief. The maid does not earn 


her living entirely upon integrity as does 
the banker. But in each case it is slander. 
Preachers, 


fessional critics, and a few others, have a 


doctors, judges, legislators, 
‘tain “privilege” to defame while perfori- 
their official duties, but they must use 
tion. Their license is on the plea of 
which is not 


benefitting the general public 
) 


to be robbed of warnings and protection. A 
brother may have a right to protect his sister 
from marrying some wretch by writing her 
a warning regarding him. The law is in- 
terpreted with reason. But there must be a 
definite, humane reason for privilege to d 
Mere 


part, 1s 


and writers rarely have it. 
law, on their 


fame, 
norance of the 
excuse. 

\ man who wished to prevent his daugh 
ter from marrying a certain suitor, induced 
his former pastor to write a letter to 
daughter advising against the marriage. 
pastor, in the goodness of his heart, 
upon the strength of his high calling, wrote 
the letter and made derogatory statements 
about the untrue, but he 
helieved them to be true. The suitor brought 
action for libel against the pastor. 


suitor which were 


Said the court: 

‘A communication made bona fide upon 
any subject matter in which the party com- 
municating has an interest, or in reference 
to which he has a duty to perform, is privi- 
leged, if made to a person having a corre- 
sponding interest or duty, although it con- 
tains defamatory matter, which without such 
privilece would be libelous and actionable.” 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Corra Harris Has It 


An Inspired Writer Who Has Attracted the Approval of Editors 


By DALE WARREN 


ROBABLY no one ever lived who wrote 
P as easily as Corra Harris—once just a 
“circuit-rider’s wife,” now one of the most 
widely read women writers in America. 

You just have to look at one of her detters 
to believe this statement. Page after page 
she covers like lightning, ideas coming so 
fast she hardly has time to put them down. 
She writes on white paper in ink, with what 
appears to be a spencerian pen, but the com- 
bination does not seem to cramp her style 
at all. She just goes on and on until twen- 
ty-eight (that was my last count) pages 
are filled, and then around for an 
envelope big enough to hold them. You 
may have to skip a half dozen words here 


looks 


or there, unless some one else can decipher 
them, but it really doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. The thought is there and the meaning 
is clear, and you are swept on so fast that 
you don’t realize you have skipped any- 
thing. 

For what greater gift could a writer ask? 
Others can talk all they want to about in- 
spiration: Corra Harris has it! Ideas flow 
out of her head as easily as water over a 
dam. She never has to think: “What shall 
| write now?” or complain: “I wish | 
could put my thoughts into words.” If she 
had gone to a vocational guidance school and 
been told to write, that school would never 
afterwards had to go gunning for pupils. 
But she didn’t. She simply had a heart to 
heart talk with her Maker—which came 
about in this fashion. 

She had been born on a cotton plantation 
among the red hills of Georgia, educated at 
country schools and married to a handsome, 
scholarly gentleman, Lundy Howard Harris, 
who, soon after their marriage, heard the 
“call.” Together they labored for a “living 
wage,” Lundy through the teaching of God’s 


word, Corra in the kitchen. ‘‘What I cooked 
was cheerfully cooked even if it was burnt,” 
she says, speaking of this hard, heartbreak- 
ing, health-destroying life. In spite of pray- 
er, Lundy broke down, and then Corra de- 
cided that she would be the spokesman for a 
while. The pantry was empty $0, fearlessly 
approaching the Deity, she asked concretely 
for help. Her prayer, she believes, was 
promptly answered, and she started writing. 
Her first story was a nightmare tale in the 
Atlanta Constitution, and she wrote it with- 
out much difficulty. The force of her style, 
she says, she learned from life itself. “Just 
get yourself wedged for twenty years be- 
tween disaster and the elbows of the Al- 
mighty, and see if the experience does not 
give you Promethean emotions and a power 
over words that might easily be mistaken for 
genius.” 
Soon Mrs. Harris was “discovered” by 
the /ndependent, and given all the work she 
could do, as editorial writer, book reviewer, 
and general literary adventurer. She worked 
at her desk sixteen hours a day and ran her 
home and helped in her husband’s church 
besides. Needless to say, the pantry was no 
longer a vacuum. She turned to writing with 
enthusiasm: “It may be that I inherited 
certain tendencies from a long line of male 
ancestors who lived and died in their cups; 
but what I wanted during the formative 
and growing period of my creative powers 
was not accurate information but a sort of 
rhythmic inebriation that set my mind to 
singing and cavorting. I suppose I took to 
the intoxication of poetry and great prose 
as my forefathers took to strong drink.” 
When Lundy’s health again failed—in 
Nashville where they now lived—his wife 
stayed with him from seven in the morning 
until midnight, rested until five, then wrote 
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until seven. -Even today, she turns night 
into day and plows ahead through masses of 
literary material while good folks are asleep. 

Deciding that the Saturday Evening Post 
should take her work, Mrs. Harris mailed 
some sketches to the editor and wrote him 
that she would soon be in to discuss the 
matter. “My funds were low,” she says, 
“and I followed with the swiftness of Paul 
Revere. It was a mad thing to do and I 
would not advise any prospective literary 
celebrity to follow my example, because edi- 
tors prefer to deal with authors on the type- 
writer.” 

Yet Mrs. Harris obtained an interview 
with George Horace Lorimer, who not only 
ordered a serial based on her sketches but 
presented her with a large bunch of orchids. 
Mr. Lorimer may have forgotten the or- 
chids, but readers of the Post have not for- 
gotten Mrs. Harris, and her last book, The 
Happy Pilgrimage ran in its pages before 
appearing over a publisher’s imprint. One 
of the editors told me the other day that few 
of their writers had ever attained the popu- 
larity of Mrs. Harris. She herself admits 
that while one of her books was running 
in the Post she received some two thousand 
letters from readers. Personally, I doubt 
whether she answered them all, but I do 
not for a moment believe that the task would 
be beyond her if it were not for contracts 
with editors and publishers. And, what is 
more, I am sure each letter would be dif- 
ferent from every other, and that all would 
be interesting. 

The first book of Mrs. Harris’ to attract 
wide attention was A Circuit Rider’s Wife 
which appeared in 1910. It told the story 
of the lights and shadows on the long dusty 
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roads that she and Lundy travelled together, 
and assured a reading for anything that Mrs. 
Harris might write. After her husband’s 
death, she turned to fiction for a time, but 
later continued her autobiography in l/y 
Book and Heart and As A Woman Thinks, 
to be followed this Fall by The Happy Pil- 
grimage. 

Mrs. Harris lives in Rydal, Georgia, in 
a log-cabin called ‘“In-the-Valley,” and is at 
home to visitors on Sunday afternoons, 
They come in droves and never leave while 
there is any ice-cream left. “I am more for- 
tunate,”’ she says, “than most people because 
I have lived all my life under simple but 
noble influences. I know the elements of life 
but am a trifle short, thank God, in its en- 
ervating elegances. I live alone and am not 
subject to the weather and fashions of the 
world as I should be if I lived in it. 

“IT have, so far as I know, only one 
qualification of what Matthew Arnold called 
genius. Genius, he said, consisted in the 
power to recall. I have a very poor and very 
bad memory, but I have one that registers 
forever every feeling, every inspiration, ev- 
ery lilt of sorrow I have had, and every weld- 
ing beat of the spirit by which one obtains 
the courage to stand and withstand.” 

Mrs. Harris will go on writing, I know, 
just as long as she can hold a pen or pencil. 
Her autobiography will never be finished 
because she will continue to “register” and 
have thoughts and opinions about things as 
long as she is in the possession of her facul- 
ties. She will continue to have readers. This 
| know also, because, as some one recently 
expressed it, “Mrs. Harris does not know 
how to be dull.’”’ Furthermore, she is not 
afraid to write the book of her heart. 


AMERICAN literature is a branch of English literature, as truly as are English books 
written in Scotland or South Africa. Our literature lies almost entirely in the nine- 
teenth century when the ideas and books of the western world were freely inter-changed 


among the nations and became accessible to an increasing number of readers. 
In literature, nationality is determined by language rather than by geography. 


M. 


Maeterlinck, born a subject of King Leopold, belongs to French literature. Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, born in Poland, is already an English classic. Geography, much less important 
in the nineteenth century than before, was never, among modern European nations, so 
important as we sometimes are asked to believe. The true progenitors of English liter- 
ature are Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian and French. 

—John Macy, in “The Spirit of American Literature.” 
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Longfellow’s Advice to Jerome 


Y favorite poet, just then, was Long- 

fellow. It has become the fashion to 
belittle him. Perhaps all his verse does not 
reach the level of, say, “The Building of the 
Ship.’ But even Wordsworth nods. To 
youth, face to face with giants, he will long 
remain a helpful voice. Some two years be- 
fore, on a sudden impulse, I had written him 
a long rigmarole of a letter, pouring out my 
troubles to him, addressing it simply to 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, America; 
and had received an answer proving to me 
that he understood my case exactly and knew 
all about me. Always when things were at 
their worst, or nearly so, I would go to him 
for comfort; and one evening, crouching 
over my small fire, I struck the poem begin- 
ning: 

“By his evening fire the artist 

Pondered o’er his secret shame”; 

I had the feeling that Longfellow must 
have been thinking about me. And when I 
read the last two lines: 

“That is best which lieth nearest; 

Shape from that thy work of art,” 
it came to me that Longfellow was telling 
me not to bother about other people’s trou- 
bles—those of imaginary maidens turned 
into waterfalls, and such like—but to write 
about my own. I would tell the world the 
story of a hero called Jerome who had run 
away and gone upon the stage ; and of all the 
strange and moving things that had happened 
to him there. I started on it that same even- 
ing, and in three months it was finished. 


For a workroom I often preferred the 
dark streets to my dismal bed-sitting room. 
Portland Place was my favorite study. I 
liked its spacious dignity. Wa5uth my note- 
book and a pencil in my hand, I would pause 
beneath each lamp-post and jot down the sen- 
tence I had just thought out. At first the 
police were suspicious. I had to explain to 
them. Later they got friendly, and often I 
would read to them some passage I thought 
interesting or amusing. There was an in- 


spector—a dry old Scotchman who always 
reached Langham church as the clock struck 
eleven ; he was the most difficult. Whenever 
I made him laugh, I went home feeling I 
had done good work. 


When finished, it went the round of many 
magazines. Eventually, despairing 
of the popular magazines, I sent it to a penny 
paper called The Play, which had just been 
started, and four days later came an answer. 
It ran: 

“Dear Sir: I like your articles very much. 
Can you call on me tomorrow morning be- 
fore twelve? Yours truly, W. Aylmer Gow- 
ing, Editor, The Play.” 

He was the first “editor” who up till then 
had seemed glad to see me when I entered 
the room. He held out both hands to me. 

It all seemed like a dream. He told 
me that what he liked about my story was 
that it was true. He had been through it all 
himself, forty vears before. He asked me 
what I wanted for the serial rights. I was 
only too willing to let him have them for 
nothing, upon which he shook hands with 
me again, and gave me a five-pound note. 
It was the first time I had ever possessed a 
five-pound note. I could not bear the idea 
of spending it. I put it away at the bottom 
of an old tin box where I kept my few treas- 
ures—old photographs, letters and a lock of 
hair. Later, when the luck began to turn, 
I fished it out, and with part of it, at a 
second-hand shop in Goodge street, I pur- 
chased an old Georgian bureau which has 
been my desk ever since.—Jerome K. Je- 
rome, in “My Life and Times.” 


“CATRENGTH” with eight letters, 

once cited in English grammars as the 
longest one-syllable word in the language. 
But when “stretch’’ becomes “stretched” 
nine may be counted. Who can find a long- 
er one? 


was 
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To a Manuscript Rejected 


By ANNA M. JOHNSON 


[Ut pay no more traveling expenses for you; 


Lie there — in disgrace on my table! 
You’ve taken my time and my energies, too, 


And proved yourself quite the unstable. 


So hide in that pile of diminishing “lore” ; 
You’re guilty, despised, and rejected! 
The best you can do while I think matters o’er 


Is to pray that your faults be detected. 


No publisher wants you, that’s been made known, 
You’re gawky, unkempt, and most nervy; 
Not again shall you slip away stamped as my own 


To turn editors all topsy-turvy. 


[’ll pick you to pieces—your sentences flay. 
Mayhap recast — that’s my intention, 
That when you fare forth in a modified way 


Perhaps you’ll get hon’rable mention. 
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Editing the Poultry Journal 


Discussing the Duties of the Editor and the Editorial Needs of 
This Class of Paper 


By FRANK GRUBER 


editor of the Wyandotte Herald and Contributor to other Poultry Journals 


ANY people living in the city do not 
even know that there is such a thing as 

a journal devoted exclusively to poultry, but 
just ask any person in a small town or on 
the farm and the answer will invariably be, 
“Sure, I get three or four of them every 
month. Get a lot of good from them, too.” 

As a matter of fact, there are approxi- 
mately twenty-five poultry journals with cir- 
culations of from fifty thousand to one hun 
dred and fifty, thousand. Then there are 
any number of lesser ones that are sectional. 
Poultry journals cover the rural population 
of the United States completely and yet ev- 
ery month or so a new one is published. On- 
ly the other day one of these made its ap- 
pearance at my office for the first time. I 
am curious to see how long it will come. 
Every now and then some small town news- 
paper man, who raises a few chickens and 
gets some of the poultry journals, gets the 
idea that there is room for another good 
journal. There is—but they can not be start- 
ed on a shoestring, as this same party finds 
out the second or third month, when he 
drops his new paper. 

The big journals are powers among the 
thousands of poultrymen. These people 
need these journals and the journal has a 
definite purpose to serve. The poultry jour- 
nal editor also has a real job to perform. 
He must give the readers what they want to 
read and keep them interested in the paper. 
Then he must also look out for the interests 
of the advertiser. This class of journal is a 
powerful advertising medium. Poultrymen 
as a rule are prosperous and up-to-date; 
they keep pace with modern equipment as 
they know that their chickens will pay for it. 

There are hundreds of manufacturers who 
are constantly producing new and better 


equipment, feeds or remedies, and in order 
to acquaint the poultrymen with them they 
must use the columns of the poultry jour- 
nals. The only revenue these journals have 
is from advertising. Although the paid cir- 
culation may be a hundred thousand, it costs 
more to get a subscription and keep it than 
the amount of the subscription. Most of 
the journals have a subscription price of 
fifty cents for one year, or three years for 
a dollar. The editor figures that if every 
fifty cent subscription that comes in costs 
him only a dollar he is lucky. There is 
keen competition among the poultry jour- 
nals and it is a continual fight not only to 
increase circulation but to hold what you 
have. 

Constant advertising brings in a portion 
of new subscriptions, but this is not enough. 
The editor must arrange to get circulation 
by other methods. He has representatives 
covering the different poultry shows and 
fairs to solicit subscriptions. Then there is 
the direct mail method, which has brought 
white hairs to many an editor’s head. 

Many of the readers will ask, ““What about 
the circulation department?” Sure, there 
is a circulation department, but the editor 
has to direct it. He has considerable cler- 
ical help, but all the planning must be done 
by him. 

Getting back to direct mail circulation 
building. This would daunt many a man. 
For instance, the editor composes a form 
letter that takes perhaps a half day to com- 
pose. It is multigraphed and 10,000 copies 
sent out at a cost of $200 for postage and 
the returns are only $20 to $30. The letter 
didn’t pay, so he spends two days the next 
month composing another letter. This one 
may bring splendid returns. Some of these 
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letters would be a credit to many a high 
priced advertising agency copy writer. 

Then there are hundreds of subscriptions 
expiring every month. The greatest part of 
these are not renewed voluntarily. Here 
again the editor must get out form letters. 

One might think this circulation work 
enough for one man to do, but it is only a 
small part of the editor’s work. [very mail 
brings him a mass of correspondence that 
must be answered. Then he has to plan 
next month’s paper, edit the copy and ar- 
range for the right kind of material. It is 
the editor’s job to build and maintain reader 
interest. Usually when he receives many 
letters of criticism he is succeeding, for it 
shows that the readers are interested enough 
to write in and tell their opinions. While 
the editor feels a glow of satisfaction over 
the complimentary letters, he much prefers 
getting the other kind for these tell him 
where his paper is lacking and he knows 
then how to improve it. 

Also the editor is always planning new 


departments and articles for the readers. 
After having a series of articles in a certain 
vein or on a certain subject he knows the 
reader wants something new and it is up 


to him to get it. He must be sure the ar- 
ticles are seasonal; for instance, no poultry- 
man wants to read how to hatch chicks in 
September. 

As much of the material used is pur- 
chased, it would not be amiss to tell some- 
thing here about the type of material used 
by the poultry papers. These papers offer 
a good market for the free lance writer who 
knows poultry or poultrymen. 

The type of story most in demand by the 
poultry journals is the “success” type of 
story. Most every journal uses at least one 
of these every month and sometimes two 
or three. A success story is one that is 
written around the business of some poultry- 
man who has made an outstanding success 
with his chickens. Usually if he is a suc- 
cessful poultryman he is an advertiser of 
poultry and he will be a willing subject for 
such a story. 

The subjects for these stories are all 
around if the writer will only see them. 
Say you live in a small town, you know a 
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friend or acquaintance who has made quite 
a success with chickens. There’s your story 
right there for you. Go to him, tell him 
you want to write his story for one of the 
poultry papers. He will be more than glad 
to give you any information you want, as 
he knows the publicity is good for his busi- 
ness—that it is what he needs if he is in 
the business to make money—and most poul- 
trymen are in the business to make money. 
Commercial poultry farms are, of course, 
always good subjects for such stories. 

There are certain points that the writer 
should get into this type of story to make 
it stand a better chance of acceptance. 
Here’s the outline I try to follow in writing 
these stories. I have had more than twenty 
of them published, which I wrote myself, 
and have accepted many more from free- 
lance writers, so I should know about what 
is wanted. 

First, give a description of the farm 
buildings, etc. Next give records of out- 
standing individuals, flock records, descrip- 
tion of birds, records they have made for 
the breeder. Then tell about his business 
with the chickens. If he will tell you, get 
the exact figures of his income, what it costs 
to raise chickens and other expenses. Give 
his methods of raising them, disease control, 
his methods of marketing, etc. Then give 
a short history of the poultryman himself, 
his early struggles and handicaps and how he 
overcame them to become successful. 

If you get all of these points into a story 
you have just about covered everything. 
Then get some good pictures of the subject, 
the chickens and interesting scenes around 
the poultry yard. These pictures are impor- 
tant, as the chances of selling the story 
without them are small. 

If the story is well written, interesting 
from a human interest standpoint, and an 
inspiration to the readers, it stands a good 
chance of acceptance. There is, of course, 
the chance that the editor may have several 
on hand and will have to turn it down, no 
matter how good, but those are the chances 
you take with any kind of writing. How- 
ever, most poultry journals do not carry 
material more than a few months in ad- 
vance, so they will soon use up their sur- 
plus if they have any. 
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Some papers have field men to get these 
stories, but even with these a good story 
will not be rejected if timely. 

The other types of articles most frequent- 
ly used by these journals are the articles on 
raising chickens, disease control, kinks on 
breeding, hatching, etc. However, to write 
these the writer must have considerable 
knowledge of poultry, so I would not advise 
him to attempt these unless he is a fancier 
himself. Disease control articles are usual- 


ly written by experts in these lines. 


Articles on marketing poultry and prod- 
ucts are also in demand. Some of the jour- 
nals have departments of humor, how to 
make handy things and women’s depart- 
nients, but the pay for these items is usually 
in subscriptions. Many of the papers will 
buy good pictures of unusual poultry scenes, 
that could be used for covers or otherwise. 

Nearly all of the journals with circula- 
tions over: 30,000 pay for material, the rates 
averaging from one-quarter cent a word up 
to about two cents a word and occasionally 
higher. Sectional papers with small circula- 
tions usually do not pay for material, getting 
it gratis from breeders. The large journals 
occasionally use gratis articles from breed- 
ers, but their rule usually is to pay for 
everything published. While a few of the 
journals pay on acceptance, the majority of 
them pay on publication, but they usually 
publish within a month or two of acceptance. 

One thing the writer for the poultry pa- 
pers seldom gets is the printed slip—in 
fact in my office we do not.even have any. 
A personal letter is written with every re- 
jection, and oftentimes the reasons for re- 
jections are given. 

The pgultry editor is never too busy to 
read manuscripts—as a rule he likes this 
kind of work. He thinks poultry all day, 
and his favorite reading matter is other 
poultry journals, for he must keep up with 
any new ideas they develop. Nearly always 
the editor raises chickens as a hobby and 
loves the work of furthering the cause of 
good poultry. 

Taken altogether there are few men in 
any line of work who work harder and yet 
enjoy themselves more. 
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Suggested Form for Authors to 
Enclose With Manuscripts 


By ALICE WILDEY 


HI author wishes to thank you for ex- 

amining the enclosed manuscript, and 
assures you that it is at least available for 
your present needs. He trusts it will have 
a most careful reading, and that it will be 
in every way adapted to the special require- 
ments of your magazine. 

He realizes, however, that for various 
reasons a magazine may be unfitted for a 
manuscript, and yet find material elsewhere. 
Kindly bear in mind, therefore, that the 
return of a manuscript does not necessarily 
imply a magazine’s lack of appreciation of 
the best literature. 

To magazines that desire criticism, the 
author would say that he looks through thou- 
sands of them a year, and it is therefore 
neither fair nor practicable to make special 
comment upon any magazine which has not 
been sent to him for at least six months. 
He will say, however, that since writing 
styles often change from time to time, he 
trusts editors are studying current contribu- 
tions to keep in touch with the new trends 
of authors. 

Magazines receiving manuscripts will help 
themselves and all authors by conforming 
to the following suggestions: 

1. Clips should never be fastened to 
manuscripts. 

2. If manuscripts are already clip- 
marked, and the editor particularly desires 
to use a clip, he should carefully follow the 
outline of the previous clip. 

3. Manuscripts should be protected from 
all contact with glue and ink. 

+. Manuscripts should not be refolded. 

5. The corners of manuscripts should not 
be turned over. 

6. Manuscripts should not be dated with 
a rubber stamp. 





ANDSOME is as handsome does. Many 

a handsome writer has turned seedy 

without any success in landing a manuscript, 

all because he thought being handsome was 
enough. 
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PRESENT-DAY LITERATURE 


HERE is much food for thought in the 
comments on fashionable contemporary 
literature made recently by Dr. Paul Shory, 
at the semi-centennial convocation of the 
University of Colorado, at Boulder, Colo. 
As a distinguished classical student and head 
of the department of Greek at the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Shorey is entitled to a re- 
spectful hearing. Any one who reads the 
press reports of his address must be con- 
vinced that his criticism is directed only at 
the impermanent in present-day literature. 

Professor Shorey’s point was that much 
contemporary literature is “innutritious.” 
To estimate literature by the residuum of 
knowledge, common sense and sane habits 
of thought that it includes, will seem a crude 
criterion to the craftsman or to the Utopian 
he admits. 

He realizes that there is a more funda- 
mental objection to unworthy writing. The 
coloring of the imagination by the images 
on which one’s thought is allowed to dwell 
is more than a metaphor, he points out. “The 
most widely advertised literature of today is 
accustoming a whole generation to brood 
persistently on whatever things are cynical, 
unjust, hideous and of ill repute.”’ 

But has the Professor’s quite understand- 
able apprehension carried him a little too far 
there? Hardly “a whole generation” is thus 
affected. There are thousands who turn 
their faces away from contemplation of the 
unpleasant features of the contemporary 
literature which he decries. 

And, few thoughtful people will take ex- 
ception to his fine statement that “lifelong 
habituation to the winnowed and sifted best 
of the world’s literary inheritance brings its 
sure, ever increasing reward in the clarifi- 
cation of our ideas, the ennobling of feel- 
ing, the refinement of sentiment and the 
self-companionship of a mind stored with 
high thoughts and gracious and beautiful 
images.” 


GENIUS AND HARD WORK 
OTHING can be done well without 
study and the utmost of effort. You 
may have a natural gift for writing, but 
unless you have worked upon it and fash- 
ioned it and studied over it, there is nothing 
there for you but a possibility. You can't 
cash in on your ability to write unless your 

writing is accompanied with hard labor. 
To be a success you must learn how to ufse 
all your tools. A writer may be a wonder; 
he may have the most marvelous possibili 
ties and indications of genius, but unless he 
fashions his genius with the grindstone of 
hard work, it all goes for naught. Until one 
has prepared himself for the recognition of 
his ability by thought and practice, it doesn't 
count. Constant practice of the lessons con- 
tained in this writer’s publication will hel 
to smooth over many of the rough places 
one meets on his travels toward fame. but 
unless the reading of this journal is accom- 
panied by actual writing, there is no real suc- 
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cess in store for you. 

“Genius is the capacity for hard work,” 
is a phrase that can not be repeated too often 
for the amateur or beginner writer. Until 
you recognize the fact that nothing comes of 
itself, without the beginning effort, your 
dilly-dally striving is but wasted effort. Con 
stant study and practice will be your saviors. 

Do not be afraid of studying things out 
and of doing them according to a plan. The 
many helps and inspirations this journal con 
tains are beacons that will aid yoli on your 
way to, fame as a writer of lasting literature. 
If it is a good plan, fame will follow, and 
it will soon become part of your nature and 
will be reflected in your writing. 





WRITER is known by his knocks. 

The successful writer keeps knocking 
at the editor’s doors, the failure “knocks” 
his editors. 
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Editor does not necessarily 





Deak Forum Epiror: 

How often the young writer sighs for 
something to write about! Something dif- 
ferent, something unusual, and carelessly 
passes real things by in the futile attempt to 
be original. 

Not so Edgar Guest! I 
evening, one of a large audience, and list- 
ened to him talk, and, of course, recite. He 
said that the Lord never intended him for 
a lecturer, or He would have given him the 
knees for it; but I am sure the Lord did 
intend him for a poet of the people and did 
give him the heart for that. 

For it was of simple homely things that 
he spoke. Things that happen to all of us. 
And of these are his poems made. And is 
his poetry popular? And does it sell? We'll 
say it does! Whether his wife has misplaced 
her pocket-book, or they are trying to sell 
their home, it’s all grist to Edgar Guest's 
mill. He sits before his typewriter and tells 
us all about it. And as a result he holds a 
very warm place in the heart of the ordinary 
man and woman. 

Men chuckled and women smiled as he 
They shared the magic of common 
experiences. And sometimes there would 
be a tear tucked away in some of his poems 
and they responded to that also. He doesn’t 
look for strange and different things to sing 


about. 


sat the other 


recited. 


So let us take heed from Edgar Guest, 
and we will reach the average person, who 
after all make up nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion. 

M. G. Ducan. 
Portland, Maine. 





Drar Forum Eprror: 

= ’ = 
_ Mr. Bunker’s good letter in your March 
issue raises the interesting point of “speed 
production”’ in extempore creative writing. 


T H # FO R UM 


This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
[ endorse the 
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Letters are selected 


opinions expressed. 
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Mr. Bunker is a bit sceptical of a 10,000- 
word daily output and, in his own way, 
works this out to a yearly total of 3,650,000 ; 
making no allowance for Sundays, holidays, 
birthdays, or off-days. We are but human, 
and must rest from our labors. 

Recently, however, I was seized with the 
idea of commencing a novel—quite a fre- 
quent occurrence in my young life. I came 
steadily to the typewriter every morning at 
about 5 a. m. and finished my labor about 
7 :30.a. m., in time for breakfast. This morn- 
ing I completed my hundredth page of 
closely packed, single-spaced elite type and 
worked out the result as something like 
85,000 words (60 lines to a page, 15 words 
to a line). This, then, is a complete novel- 
length in about twenty-five hours. In other 
words, not merely 10,000 words in a day’s 
measure of time, but 85,000. 

In presenting the above facts I should 
point out that I did nothing on two particu- 
lar days, being out of town. Thus the cal- 
culation is ten sittings each of two and a half 
hours, and the result the 85,000 words in- 
dicated. 

Now I do not present this statement in 
any way of self-laudation or advertisement. 
It is nothing to be elated over, nothing with 
On the contrary it is 
produc- 


which to be pleased. 
shameful—shameful, 
tion. But this is the point: 

I claim that a creative writer should have 
no difficulty whatsoever in cranking out 
10,000 words of sausage-meat per day— 
If he is a good 


over-heated 


over given periods of time. 
typist, as many claim to be, a speed of forty 
to fifty words a minute is mere “dragging,” 
idling in low-gear. A good creative writer 
(and mark you I certainly lay no claim to 
the glory) will find it impossible, no matter 


““ 


his typing speed or skill, to keep abreast of 
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his fiery team of horses as they charge 
through his brain. If he is in good shape 
physically, his thoughts will come leaping 
in a mill-race—a veritable Niagara of in- 
spiration, which is impossible to stop. He 
can merely struggle on, catching the drops. 
Thus the inspiring brain out-leaps the nimble 
fingers. 

I find that about three hours a day of this 
sort of thing is plenty. But three hours (be- 
fore breakfast) will give you quite a sum 
total of “sausage-meat”—anything from 
nine to ten thousand words. And the day 
hardly begun. 

Personally I love to smash typewriters, as 
some love to drive automobiles furiously. I 
keep a fleet of typewriters on hand—and 
knock ’em to bits regularly. 

But let me get off the pedestal and invite 
all-comers. In sum: How fast can you 
crank, how long can you maintain it, and 
what is your record for speed. 

We are speaking of Quantity—not Quali- 
ty, and our good friend “Henry” (master 
of mass-production) is the cause of it all. 
Sincerely, 

WATKINS. 


Dear Forum Epiror: 

It is only fair that I should speak a word 
for your worthy magazine. The fact that 
I’ve handed over the purchase price each 
month for several years does not prove that 
I’ve paid for value received. 

A magazine must necessarily have some- 
thing to offer different minds and inclina- 
tions. I could not hope to have everything 
in THE Writer’s Dicest appeal to me. I 
get my share of good things as it is. 

I can not agree with Mr. Uzzell, that 
thinking uses practically no energy. If it 
doesn’t use up mine, pray then what becomes 
of it, after six hours at the machine? I as- 
sure Mr. Uzzell that there is none left to 
seek an outlet elsewhere. It would seem that 
I alone require that one one-hundredth 
horse-power which runs all the brains in 
New York City for a whole year. Is it due 
to the kind of brain handed to me? At times 
there has been a suspicion that it must labor 
unduly to bring results, 

















Now I’m quite familiar with all the dif- 
ferent kinds of fatigue, and positively brain 
exhaustion is the most complete kind I’ve 
ever experienced. I might say that I’m one 
of the restiess, energetic souls who can not 
even rest in the true sense of the word. 
When forced to give up I must go to bed 
with a book of some sort to read. 

But after all I want Mr. Uzzell to go right 
on writing for THe DiceEst. 
Lucy S. Root. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DreaR Forum Epiror: 

It is with interest that I have read Mr. 
Bunker’s letter appearing in the March issue 
of Tue Writer’s Dicest anent Mr. Wat- 
kins’ letter concerning the “grinding out” of 
10,000 words a day. In it Mr. Bunker states 
he would be glad to have Mr. Watkins point 
out any such “grinders.” 

May I supplement any reply Mr. Watkins 
may make by saying that one of the New 
York newspapers recently carried an article 
about Peter B. Kyne in which it was stated, 
if I remember correctly, that he turns out 
an average of fourteen thousand words a 
day? 

For Mr. Bunker’s information, I should 
like to state that it is not necessary for a 
writer to do his own typewriting ; there are 
such mediums as dictating to a stenographer 
and the use of shorthand. With the latter 
aid, particularly, the number of words per 
day that can be written is only limited 
the rapidity of the thought impulses of 
mind. ‘And the shorthand copy can later be 
turned over to a stenographer or steno- 
graphers for transcription. Of course, some 
men think more slowly than others, but it 
must be admitted that many of our brilliant 
minds are able to think at least ten thousand 
words a day in sequence! 

FREDERICK WILLIAM Myens. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





Drar Forum EpiTor: 
In reading Tue Dicest I find countless 
helps on writing, and while the following 


(Continued on page 51) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








“Meanwhile” 


Those who read H. G. Wells’ latest book, 
“Meanwhile,” will find that it is as brilliant 
as anything he has yet written. Some, how- 
ever, will find the first third of this new 
effort to be quite superior to the latter part 
of the book, depending on the individual 
reader’s taste for H. G. Wells. 

We begin with a garrulous Italian house 
party given by rich, young Philip Rylands 
and his beautiful wife, Cynthia, who has a 
clever way of referring to bores as““Stupids.” 
She spends her life wondering how she can 
make life “clean and noble” in a luxurious 
palace on the Riveria. In deference to her 
the book has been subtitled “The Picture of 
a Lady,” but it might more appropriately 
have been called, “A Study in Utopias.”” For 


Mr. Wells, disguised as Mr. Sempack, soon 
turns up and puts the “Stupids” to rout with 


his talk, talk, talk. 

Discovered behind a_ bathhouse 
such places, it seems, the aristocrats of Mr. 
Wells pursue their amours—the sinning hus- 
band writes his wife a priceless letter of 
apology in which he promises never to mis- 
behave again—“if I can possibly help it.” 
The exquisite Cynthia resents this piece of 
Anglo-Saxon chivalry, and all Mr. Sem- 
pack’s pamphleteering skill barely suffices to 
persuade her ever to speak to the brute again. 

Why Sempack should feel it necessary to 
write his stirring appeal is a mystery; but, 
though the hand is the hand of Sempack, 
the voice is the voice of Wells, and it is a 
voice that will not be stilled or even confine 
itself to speaking through a single larynx. 

No sooner is Philip pardoned, than the 
general strike breaks out in England and the 
house party in Italy breaks up. The inar- 
ticulate host, who owns extensive mining in- 
terests, goes home, only to assume the elastic 
mantel of Mr. Wells and to write a brilliant 
and abusive series of letters describing the 
troubles. 

From this résumé, the hardened Wellsian 
may perceive that his old friend is still up 


-for in 


to his old tricks. Once more this versatile 
writer has launched a capital novel, only to 
drop his task and disappear in hot pursuit 
of the various hares his plot or his characters 
raise. The hares are never caught, the char- 
acters seldom completed. We make many 
promising beginnings, but, in spite of all the 
variety some of us can not help but think 
that Mr. Wells doesn’t quite give us our 
money’s worth. Perhaps our attitude is too 
finicky. In any case most readers will find 
that “Meanwhile” is among the fifteen or 
twenty best books of the year, and real ad- 
mirers of the author wouldn't be paid to 
miss ‘it. 

New 


“Meanwhile.” By H. G. Wells. 


York: George H. Doran Co. 





“Advertising Simplified” 


What are the qualifications for a success- 
ful advertising man? What does advertising 
accomplish? How long should a_ headline 
be? Your answers to these questions will 
depend almost entirely upon what you think 
the answers should be. You may be some- 
what advanced in your knowledge of the 
principles asked. Or perhaps some of the 
answers are quite unknown to you. The 
only way to really know the answers to every 
question pertaining to advertising is to read 
this book, “Advertising Simplified.” 

The book did not “just grow.” It has 
been incubating for more than seven years. 
In that time, the author has collected thou- 
sands of questions submitted by those who 
are interested in advertising as a profession. 
The data was collected and compiled into 
a voluminous outline, after which all the 
seemingly unnecessary and overlapping in- 
formation was pruned, and a book is the 
result of this labor and this material. 

The author takes the practical workaday 
point of view in writing of the entire twelve 
chapters, which cover practically every prob- 
lem of major advertising. The book actually 
is jammed with valuable information gained 

(Continued on page 53) 
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rPr THE QUERY MAN Prrr 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department. 
questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 22 E. t2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address all 











A, M. M., Lidgerwood, N. D.—There is 
always a large magazine audience for the 
mother and baby type of verse, but finding 
an audience for them in book form is an- 
other matter. However, it is possible that 
you might interest some of the magazine 
publishers who have accepted your work to 
get up a book in which the best of them 
could be brought together. These magazine 
publishers often have a need for such books 
in offering circulation premiums, prizes, 
etc., Comfort, Augusta, Maine; Farmer’s 
Wife, 5% E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn. 

If you can secure nothing better, fifteen 
per cent is not a royalty to be passed up. 
There is to our knowledge, no definitely es- 
tablished royalty rate on mother and baby 
verse, and inasmuch as the field is com- 
paratively small, this condition is not likely 
to improve. 


M. E. B., Edgemont, S. D—Of course, a 
first novel is hard to get across. So is a 
first attempt at anything else. But if you 
have a piece of quality writing, persever- 
ance and an intelligent working of the mar- 
ket should bring you some sort of success 

If you are sure that you have done your 
best in the writing of your novel, then you 
might try Simon & Schuster, 37 W. 57th 
St.. New York. They are a rising firm and 
have had great success with non-fiction 
books like Trader Horn and Durant’s Story 
of Philosophy. Their fiction books up to 
this time have been of the highest quality, 
but lacking in the best-seller quality. Yet 
they have made tolerable showing, and the 
firm would, no doubt, be glad to get hold 
of a first-rate American novel manuscript. 
Other likely publishers are Alfred Knopf, 
220 W. 42nd St.. New York; Atlantic 





Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

[f none of these are fruitful, you might 
try any general list of publishers taken from 
the book-section advertisements in your 
monthly magazines. 


E. M. A., Basin, Wyo.—Since we do not 
know precisely what kind of an article you 
refer to, it is hard to give a specific opinion. 
And in any case, unless the manuscript was 
accompanied by directions that credit should 
be given, the publishers would be consid- 
ered justified in omitting credit if they felt 
so inclinel. 

A publisher would hardly do this, how- 
ever, unless special circumstances required 
it. And in the present instance, it seems 
that the general character of the article was 
such that it fitted only the editorial page. 
Since editorials are customarily anonymous, 
your friend, while she may have a natural 
cause for irritation, can not legitimately 
complain. 

N.J.S., Macungie, Pa—We suggest that 
you query the following syndicates: 

Rell Svndicate, 154 Nassau, New York City. 

Central Press Association, Times Bldg., New 

York City. 

Artay Feature Service, Broad and Gallatin 

Sts., Providence, R. I. 

Inquirer Syndicate, 1125 Market St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Without seeing your material, it would 
be impossible to say what the chances of 
acceptance will be, but you should find it 
profitable to try the markets suggested 
above 








W. S. C., Mitchell, Ind—According to 
our records, Motor Camper and Tourist 
suspended publication early last year. This 
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information came direct to us from the 
Postmaster. We do not believe manuscripts 
sent to this publication have been returned, 
and under the circumstances, you are en- 
titled to make duplicates of your manu- 
scripts and market them elsewhere. 


G. W. H., Lansing, Mich—yYou can 
capitalize your aeronautical knowledge and 
literary ability by writing fiction and spe- 
cialized articles for the air magazines. We 
refer you to the following: 

Aero Digest, 220 West 42nd St., New York. 

Air Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 

Aviation, 250 West 57th St. New York. 

Slipstream, Dayton, Ohio. 

Western Flying, 500 Bryson Bldg., Los An- 

geles, Calif. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 

cago, Ill 

Aviation Stories, New York. 

U. S. Air Services, Washington, D. C. 

Before submitting your manuscripts to 
the above, query the editors and ask about 
their manuscript needs. Tell of your ex- 
perience on specialized articles and ask for 
an appointment as staff writer. 


SE. K., Quincy, Fla—Your questions 
are hard to answer, because apparently you 
want an absolute “yes” or “no” and this is 
almost impossible. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that serial publication will largely in- 
crease the revenue from your work, if that 
work is the type of story adapted to serial- 
ization. Naturally some publishers refuse 
serialized stories. 

Holland’s Magazine, 3306 Main St., Dal- 
las, Texas, is usually in the market for 
southern stories. It never does any harm 
to query publishers before submitting ma- 
terial, 

Send the whole manuscript when you do 
send it. A notation on the manuscript that 
“All rights are reserved” is sufficient pro- 
tection in most cases. 


H. G. G., St. Louis, Mo.—Inasmuch as 
you are writing the sketch and are offering 
it for sale, it is your duty to obtain the per- 
mission of the song owners before you in- 
corporate that particular song in your 
sketch. Failure to do so constitutes plagi- 
arism, and as such your sketch is subject 
to court proceedings. 
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H. J. B., Fall River, Mass—The names 
Elite and Pica refer to the size of the type 
and not to the make of the typewriter. All 
makes and models of typewriters are avail- 
able in both the Elite and Pica types. You 
can obtain the book, “How to Write,” from 
the L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. The book retails for 
$1.00. 





B. W., New York.—The usual royalty 
paid by publishing houses is ten per cent. 
This, however, is not a set figure. We be- 
lieve that $250 and a ten per cent royalty 
for five years is a good price for a book of 


64 pages. 


J. H. H., Ballinger, Texas—We doubt 
whether you can find a ready market for 
the material about which you inquire if the 
main emphasis is on the humor. There are 
a number of automobile publications, but 
with few exceptions they concentrate on the 
informative and technical type of article. 
If your humor is merely incidental, and the 
bulk of your articles is of good solid mat- 
ter graced with a few humorous touches, no 
doubt you will be able to dispose of them. 
You might try the following publications: 
Motor Age, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gas Station Topics, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
Automotive Merchandising, 97-103 Horatio St., 
New York. 

American Motorist, Penna. Ave., at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Motor Travel, 12 E. 53rd St., New York. 

Automotive Daily News, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York. 

Your success with any one of these pub- 
lications will depend entirely upon the kind 
of article you are trying to sell. If your 
articles have a strong backbone of fact and 
information, they are more likely to sell. 
If you have only a collection of jokes, you 
had better look to the purely humorous 
magazines, although even there the auto 
joke is wearing a bit thin. 

C. M.'R., Roberts Creck, B. C. Can.—lt 
is ethical and business-like for an author to 
query an editor as to the time of publication 
of accepted manuscripts. The query serves 
as a reminder to the editor that you are in- 
terested in your manuscript and expect pay- 
ment as per his agreement. 
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The Song Writer and His Public 


The Psychology of Why Some Songs are More 
Successful Than Others 


By I. HARRY ISAACS 


F THE song writer is to be successful, 

at least while living, he will be forced to 
give some attention to that disturbing and 
embarrassing factor, “the public.” As song 
writing is a specialized form of writing, it 
has its supporters and its adverse critics. 
The former group counts financially to the 
writer, while the criticism of the other group 
is apt to be biased or based on a lack of in- 
formation, so as to be valueless to the writer. 
The writer must be prepared to choose the 
public he is to write for and get some notion 
of what they want before he begins. 

Invariably, the beginner regards himself 
or herself as an artist—perhaps the reincar- 
nation of some ancient bard—but it is well 
to clear away these affectations at the begin- 
ning and look squarely at the matter. Song 
writing is an art, but it is a mechanical art, 
and its productions are in response to a 
definite if invisible specification as truly as 
in any other factory or business. Success 
comes from knowing the “ropes” and keep- 
ing up-to-date. 

In almost all mechanical businesses the 
worker creates his product according to a 
definite specification supplied to him by the 
customer. In the case of songs it would be 
hard to obtain this specification exactly, but 
the song writer must somehow divine what 
it should be and prepare the product. Cer- 
tain things in appealing to the public are 
generally fixed, but unless pointed out, the 
writer is apt to be led astray on side issues. 

Regardless of other songs, or the condi- 
tions of the business world, there are at 
least two song types which will never be 
out of style for several fundamental psy- 
chological reasons. These are the “slow” 
numbers, whether “blue” or not, and the 
snappy comedy tunes. The beginner can 


work with these types and be sure of getting 
out something that has a chance, regardless 
of conditions. 

A song ought to tell or suggest experiences 
which are common to the greatest masses 
of people, for in this way the song will be 
understood and appreciated by the greatest 
number of people. People sing songs partly 
because what they sing is a mirror of their 
feelings and experiences. This is counter 
to the current notion that people want sad 
songs because they feel too happy, and happy 
songs to cheer them up when they are sad— 
merely for contrast. 

The casual psychological reasons go deep- 
er. I have observed that the negroes and 


Jewish people are great lovers of “slow” 
numbers, while the carefree “collegiate” 
crowd likes the comedy and faster numbers. 
The theme remains the same, of course— 


love. 

A song does not have to tell the story but 
it may suggest it. In fact, the more suc- 
cessful songs of the present day do this. 
The psychology is apparent when one realizes 
that the less the material is fixed, allowing 
freedom in its interpretation, the more ap- 
peal it will have to the public that does the 
buying. If the words paint a picture while 
they suggest a story, it is still better. “Jy 
Blue Heaven” is of this type. The words 
of this song convey a different story and 
picture to each person who hears it or 
sings it. 

To help with this freedom of interpreta- 
tion by the singer, the sex of the singer 
should be kept out of the words if possible, 
so as to make it appeal to both sexes. This 
matter is not one to cause a great deal of 
worry, however, as it has been pretty defi- 
nitely determined that outside of those who 
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are interested in the technical use of the 
music, such as entertainers, the person re- 
sponsible for most of the sales of popular 
music is the girl of adolescent age. Love 
is a new experience to her at that time, and 
if the song allows her to give an expression 
of her emotion, it will, of course, be popular 
with her. The song may appeal to men also, 
but unless they are entertainers, they will 
quite likely buy it to give to some girl friend, 
in which case, it would be measured in terms 
of its appeal to her. These facts have been 
known for a long time, but it is sometimes 
ard for the beginner to understand this, 
and even harder to put it into practice. And, 
Mr. Song writer, if you have never exper- 
ienced these emotions, the odds will be 
against you in trying to mirror them for 
others. 

The public is ever taking te the new things 
that are brought into the song game, and 
it is these new things that throw the bezinner 
off the track. The writer should remember 
that this new thing he hears is really only 
a chance hit, and not the thing to follow. 
\\ - he has learned to do the usual thing 
well, then he will be able to invent something 
bieaselt which will be new. The songs which 
are off the beaten track rarely last long 
enough in the public eye to be profitable 
for the writer to copy. He should strive to 
be original, of course, when he is sure of 
himself. 

There are several things which always are 
in great favor by any public. These are 
children, mother, home, sweetheart—. They 
are sure-fire in pulling the heart-strings of 
the public, and the writer should employ ev- 
ery opportunity to use or suggest them into 
his story. All women enjoy crying, and so 
do men, except that they hate to admit it, 
and the song writer should make use of this 
opportunity by making sure that his story 
has a real heart interest that makes the pub- 
lic either cry like children or else clutch at 
their Adam’s apples and wish that they could. 

In the June issue Mr. Isaacs’ topic will be: 
Rhythm! How to Produce It. 


[' YOU haven’t anything worth writing, 
don’t write. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too smail to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 


Drepalk 
Established 1876 


Gnannant ZIMMERMAN nic" 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 


market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 





















MAKE MONEY WRITING SONGS 


Send poem and $1.00 per week for five weeks or $5.00 in full for 
pen and ink piano fr guaranteed my best work. Others charge 












$40.00 to $65.00 for same quality work. Send for 50-50 pan 
Song poems professionally revised, 50c each or three for $1.00. Ten 
Blades, 85c, postpaid. Typewriter ribbons 90c, postpaid 
Name your machine and ribbon width 
LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomasion, Maine. 


















MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 
















SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-fifty Collaboration 


Two song poems criticised, $1 00. 50-50 plan. We help place 
songs, 50-50 on — Revis Composing for UKULELE. PIANO. 
stra, anc Cc secured. Song Manuel How to 
Succeed in Tin Pan J Alley.”’ 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 



































BRILLIANT OPPORTUNITY 
Writer’s of VERSE - or MUSIC 


I have been associated with the t nig publishing companies all my life, 
have helped hundreds of writers to succeed, and will help you get your 
songs before audiences and = » music stores, with beautiful two-color 
itle pag and finely weitt orchestrations. Send me your words or 
music or both. Don't delay We ite at ence 

BURRELL VAN BUREN, 
1905 Woods Thea‘re Bldo., Chicago, 11. 





Song Writers Make Fortunes 


Can You Write Another “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Red _ Lips,” 
“Ain’t She Sweet?” 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


A complete treatise on the essentials of successful song writing. 
Tells how to start and how to proceed. Shows up the pitfalls, 
Contains a complete list of prominent music publishers. Read 
this book and learn just what there i, “a the song writing 
game for you. 181 pages. postpaid. $1 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


SIE BS BE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from ed.tors 


the needs of 
and announce 


ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


American Institute of Toy Makers is offering 
$1500 in prizes for the best window displays and 
newspaper advertisements by retail toy dealers. 
One thousand dollars will be used for prizes for 
window displays featuring toys for Children’s 
Day, and five hundred dollars for prizes for news- 
paper advertisements. Full information about the 
contests has been printed in folder form and 
may be obtained upon request from the Children’s 
Day Promotion Committee, 10 W. 23rd St., New 
York City. 


A prize-winning war story contest with nine- 
teen cash prizes has been announced by the 17th 
District, American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia. The contest is open to people of all na- 
tions engaged in the World War—nurses who 
served with the armies, navies or Marine Corps, 
World War veterans, War Mothers or Gold Star 
Mothers, Fathers, pals, sweethearts, friends. 

The prizes have been divided into three distinct 
classes with equal opportunity for all to enter 
manuscripts in each division. 

All the thrilling stories will be included in one 
class with three cash prizes for the best stories. 
Every exciting snl of the war, whether it 
happened in the trenches or in the training camps, 
on the train or transport or at home is admitted. 
First prize will be $15; second prize, $10, and 
third prize, $5. 

Another class has been set aside for all the 
funny things that happened during the war. Cash 
prizes for the best stories submitted in this sec- 
tion are: $15 for first prize; $10 for second 
prive and $5 for third prize. 

The lessons learned from the World War are 
included in the third division of the contest. Cash 
prizes offered are: First prize, $15; second prize, 
$10, and third prize, $5. 

In addition there also will be ten general prizes 
of $1 each for stories judged the next best. This 
includes entries in all three classes. Stories in 
each class should not contain more than 1000 words. 
Contributions must be submitted to War Story 
Contest Editor, 17th District, American Legion, 
347 S. Spring street, Los Angeles, Cal., before 
midnight, August 1, 1928. No nee 
will be entered into with contributors and no 
manuscripts will be returned. Prize winners will 
be announced as soon after August 1, 1928, as 
possible. Contestants may send in as many stories 
as they wish and take part in all three divisions 
of the contest. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., in co-operation 
with the Christian Herald, announces a prize of 
$2500, to be awarded to the contestant submit- 
ting the best religious novel before October 1, 


1928. The contest is open to every writer, pro- 
fessional and amateur, in the United States and 
Canada. The prize novel will be serialized in the 
Christian Herald and will be published in book 
form by Doubleday, Doran. Rules of the contest 
are as follows: 

1. The novel must, in content and spirit, 
pret the principles of vital Christianity to tl 
modern world and express the purpose and motiy 
of true religion without favoritism toward any 
one denomination. It need not necessarily 
of church or ecclesiastical problems, nor ne 
have ministers, missionaries, etc., as its main char 
acters. 

2. Manuscripts must be at least 50,000 word 
length and must not exceed 75,000. Only 
written manuscripts, double-spaced and writt 
on one side of the paper will be considered 

3. The publishers and editors reserve the 
to accept any manuscript not awarded the 
on regular terms. They also reserve the rig] 
cancel the contest if, in the opinion of the j1 
no manuscript is worthy of first place. 

{. The prize covers magazine and serial 1 
The winner will receive from the Subiihe: 
rovalty of ten per cent on all copies sold by 
publishers. 

5. No manuscripts will be returned to 
authors unless return postage is sent. Every 
caution to prevent loss of manuscripts w 
taken, but the publishers will not be respon 
should any be lost. 

6. No manuscripts will be accepted for 
competition after October 1. Manuscripts 
be submitted to the Religious Novel Contest, 
Christian Herald, Bible House, New York City. 


Houghton Mifflin Company and The Ameri 
Legion Monthly have joined together in off 
a cash prize of $25,000 for the best novel de: 
with the period of the World War, and with t 
war as its background. The most interesting, 
best written and most memorable story with the 
World War as a background, adapted to both 
serial and book publication, as decided by the 
judges, will win the award. Any author, regard- 
less of nationality, may compete in this contest, 
but manuscripts must be submitted in the Eng- 
lish language. Manuscripts should not be less 
than 70,000 words in length, and should be re- 
ceived not later than May 1, 1929. A special entry 
blank must be attached to each manuscript en- 
tered in this contest. The necessary blank and a 
circular describing the rules of the contest in 
detail will be sent on request. Address all com- 
munications and manuscripts to War Novel Com- 
petition, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 2 Park St, 
Boston, Mass. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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that little story of yours 
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Here is a door on which is written a 
famous name. Y our little story straightens 
his tie, sets his hat at just the right angle 
and turns the knob. 

“Sorry, but we can’t use you at this time.” 


Stout-hearted, your story starts out again. 
Here another name, not quite so famous, 
is written ona door. Surely now he will 
at least be given a hearing. 


A man at a manuscript-laden desk takes 
one passing glance at your little story 
and points the way out. 


So from door to door goes your manu- 

script.At last, his new hat crushed, his col- 

lar awry, his trousers frayed and his heart 
(iw in his boots, he turns 

~ homeward. 

y, by 






Then, one day, a ray 
/ of priceless hope falls 
in your story’s path. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-E, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without obligation or expense, infor- 





() Short Story Writing 


OlEnglish and Self- 
Expression 


mation about your courses 


Name —— 


Address 


Each course complete iii 


in itself. aa 





ittle Story 
to Market 


Al correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call upon you 
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At the Palmer Institute there are 
sympathetic people who know just what 
you have been through. Here is under- 
standing instruction, the aid of men and 


women who can bring out the best in 








your talent. 





The Palmer Institute takes the “guess- 
work”’ out of your writing. Palmer train- 
ing takes your talent and develops it— 
gives you that professional touch that 






makes a story scintillate 
—that editors look for 
in manuscripts. 






HOME 











ner 





a 
It may be that after a <q 
few months—perhaps ., \@ 2 
a few weeks—of study - 
and effort under such 
guidance and instruction your little story 
may set out again, dressed in new clothes, 
with his shoes newly brushed, a new 
sparkle in his eye. Then, who knows, he 
may find a place,the very place that a few 
months ago seemed as 
far away as the peaks 



















< EO [= of the Himalayas. 
o\ /) ‘y ~ Use the coupon below. 
e / Jt will mean a shorter, 
 S> f surer journeyto market 
a | for your stories. 
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Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 
Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 


The following, just received from clients (typical 
of hundreds): ‘ ‘hen I got through with 
‘The Captive Pri ncess,’ I turned out another story 
according to your formula. It was accepted im- 
mediat ely, ithe editor calling it excellent, and asking 
for more. Another client writes: ‘ This 
is the sel fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.”” And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 

P. O. Box 2602, sore Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 




















Manuscript Brokers Literary Critics 


WORTH anp WORTH 
CHICAGO 
Terms on Request. Expert Assistance 
Box 154, Highland Park, IIl. 











SHORT STORIES 


Careful analysis of plot and 
Unmarketable 


Criticized and revised. 
treatment. $1.00 per thousand words. 


manuscripts returned without charge. 


WASHINGTON REVISION BUREAU 
2629 17th St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 











WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
what other writers think of your work? 
Ask us about it. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Box 170, Montgomery, Ala. 











ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 

Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts 
If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 


74 Irving Place, New York 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 44) 


The Grimes Company, Washington, D. C., will 
be glad to furnish details regarding their third 
short story contest now in progress. Prizes 
amounting to $2500 are the awards and liberal 
space rates are paid for stories accepted. The 
stories accepted are sent out as part of a news- 


paper syndicate service. 


A prize of $500, known as the Manuscript 
Poetry Book Prize, is being offered by Mrs. Grace 
Hoffman White for the best collection of poems 
submitted before May 1, 1928. Poems must not 
total more than 700 lines. A _ single poem will 
not be eligible. Contestants must be citizens of 
the United States-and must not have already oe 
lished or be publishing a book of poems. Mi anu- 
script s must be double spaced, typewritten on one 
side of paper, and pages numbered; no ae on 
copies considered. All manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted anonymously and fastened together in 
pamphlet form. Name of author in sealed en- 
velope must accompany manuscript. Address 
manuscript to the Manuscript Poetry Book Prize, 
c/o Mrs. Grace Hoffman White, Secretary, 122 
East 76th street, New York City. No manuscripts 
will be returned. 


The Shadowstage Guild, 6719 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal., announces a photoplay contes 
for non-members of the Guild. An award of. 
and a free membership in the Guild will be 
to the free lance writer submitting the prize- n- 
ning story. All plays will receive a brief n 
of criticism, together with an analysis of 
ability of the author. Standard contest ethic 
will prevail. Efforts to place the prive photopla 
for film production will be made, all rights re- 
verting to the author. No correspondence will be 
entered into concerning the contest, which closes 
nidnight, April 30, 1928. 


Vacation Service is offering four awards for 
the four best letters on “Why I Believe the 1928 
Vacation Guide Will Be Useful to Me in Select- 
ing My Vacation Place,” or “How the Vacation 
Guide Has Been Useful to Me in the Past.” 

The first award is two weeks free vacation 
any place listed in the 1928 Guide (total cost 
to exceed $100); and three awards of one week 
free vacation at any place listed in the Guide 
(total cost of each award not to exceed $5). 
The contest’is open to all persons excepting mem- 
bers and relatives of members of the staffs of 
Vacation Service and the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America. 

It is advisable that all individuals entering 
the contest read a copy of the 1928 Vacation 
Guide in order that they we become fully ac- 
quainted with its contents. opies can be found 
at any business organizat hy or library where it 
is on file. Letters should not exceed 250 words 
in length, and should be addressed to the Contest 
Fditor, Vacation Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.. The contest will close at noon, May 
31, 1928, and the winners will be announced on 
or about June 15, 1928. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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OU will find that you can think more clearly, 
choose your words more accurately, write 
more vividly, if you write on Corona instead of 
by hand. This has been the experience of thou- 
sands of successful writers. 
Then, too, it is far easier to read and criticise your 
own writing if it is neatly coronatyped. No ex- 
perienced writer would try to get along without 
a good typewriter—and, of course, Corona is the 
favorite among writers everywhere. 
Corona is light—strong, simple—yet absolutely 
complete, and you can buy it on convenient terms. 


Mail the coupon NOW! 
No obligation. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
516 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me your latest folder illustrating the new 
Duco finished Coronas, together with full information 
about your monthly payment plan. 


Name 


Writing is easier with Corona 








Buy this new 
Corona on easy 
terms 


It has a standard four 
row keyboard, 12 yard, 
two color, self reversing 
ribbon, variable line 
spacer, back spacer, mar- 
gin release, wide (10 inch) 
carriage—in short, more 
big machine features than 
any other portable type- 
writer. Yet it is light 
and compact and can be 
carried with you any- 
where. 

In addition to the regular 
black model the Corona 
stores are now showing 
some beautiful new Duco 
finished Coronas in bright, 
attractive colors. 

















BLESS YOURSELF 


You writers should have the key to sure 
side profits which keep the pot boiling. Paul 
Glenn Holt makes from forty to eighty dol- 
lars a month from just one of his many 
trade magazines. The booklet: Hundred 
Best Markets for Your Photos, By Paul 
Glenn Holt, sent to you for 25c. Order today. 

R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Connecticut. 





STORY IDEAS W. VANTED 


Pa demand for story material in both Photop! ay and Magazine 
ase ipts, ee re sit oe d i r _— J to studios 
lishers ished n 

our SERVIC E Most ADY ANT NGEOU s. 

ed on commission basis 

r FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg.. 

Hol.ywood, California. 





tional fa- 
Sales Depart- 





PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Each client receives 





marketing. 
according to ‘individual 


Criticism, revision, 


competent editorial assistance 


need. Circulars upon request. 
1 


ADELE S. BAILEY 





P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER’S DIGEST. published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1928. 

State of Ohio, (¢ County of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, pers sonally appeared Edward Rosenthal, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business M anager of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc. of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24,1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher—Edward Rosenthal Cincinnati, O. 
Editors—A. M. Schuckman and G. L. Wiley..Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—A. M. Schuckman Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—Edward Rosenthal...... Cincinnati, O. 

2. That the owner is: 

DG DUNNO Sass saiusntene re cwaneand Cincinnati, O. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragr aphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions aidlee which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, associaticn, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 

M. SCHU CEMAR, Editor. 
subscribed before me this twenty-sixth 
M. SCHONEBE RGER. 
29, 1930.) 


next above, giving the 


Sworn to and 
day of March, 1928. A. 
[Seal] (My commission expires Dec. 
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WHY THE STORY SELLS 
(Continued from page 8) 


that the success of the story depends on his 
doing that. He must convince the reader 
that the little living dog is better for the 
purpose than the big dead dog would have 


been, if still alive. If he can not do this, 


the story might just as well be unwritten, 
because no magazine editor would buy it. 


“The little terrier’s excitement had been 
growing all the morning. He had _ been 
forced to stay still all day so far, and had 
not had his usual romp. »He was a quiver- 
ing bundle of impatience. Now was the 
time to use him.” (The is well ad- 
vanced, with Alec’s team a dog short; and 
Alec is carrying the terrier under his arm.) 

“Alec picked the little dog up with both 
hands. ‘All right, tike, here’s where you 
begin to do your stuff!’ he laughed, and 
tossed the terrier lightly on to the ice. The 
pup scrambled for an instant, getting his 
legs under him, then he was off like a shot 
toward his home and fireside. 


race 


other 
what was 
seeing. that 


“Moose and Castor and the dogs 
slewed their heads round to see 
going past them so fast; then, 
the black-and-white streak was the fox ter- 
rier they hated so because of their master’s 
favoritism toward him, pulled in their loll- 
ing tongues, dug their nails into the footing, 
and started after him with every ounce of 
power they possessed. The sled leaped for- 
ward with a rush of renewed speed. The 
team fairly flew. 

“They hated Small Change because he 
was always fed first. They hated him be- 
cause he slept in the warm cabin on blankets, 
while they made the best of it in their cold 
corral outside. They hated him because he 
got most of the pats, most of the kind words. 
They hated him because he did not wear 
harness, while they did. Every dog in the 
team had a hankering ambition to tear him 
into small pieces and eat the pieces. If 
they had caught him, the terrier would not 
have lasted two minutes.” 

But, of course, they couldn’t catch him, as 
the author says; and, of course, he led them 
to victory over Skeen’s wolflike huskies. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Why Do You Read Writer’s Digest? 


dialects, etc. 
he .Interviews with well-known authors. 
be- ..Criticisms of stories. 


Which Department do you like the best? 


What is missing that you think should be in the magazine? 


mn hi 
aii RITER’S DIGEST is your magazine and it is the editor’s desire that it con- 
r the tain the kind of material that you want to read—that you find most helpful. 
have Therefore, to become better acquainted with our readers and théir interests, the 
this, following questions have been prepared. To all who send us this information 
itten, complete on or before May 31, 1928, we will send a free copy of a new 32-page 
| booklet, “Writing for Profit.” 
nak Fill in, clip on dotted line, and mail to Writer’s Digest, Dept. A, 22 E. 12th Street, 
had Cincinnati, Ohio. 
iver: et ieaiaineialaies eben 
> the Which article in this issue do you think is the best? I 
| ad- | 
and | 
rm. ) | 
both : 
you | 
and Which general type of articles do you like to see most in 
The Writer’s Digest? (Number your Ist, 2nd and 3rd choices.) 
his .How to Write Short Stories. 
shot .... How to Write Verse. | 
.How to Write Articles. 
logs .... How to Write Novels | 
was ....How to Write Plays. | 
that .... How to Write Songs. | 
ter- ....Notebook and filing systems, records, equipment, | 
‘er’s gathering data, etc. | 
loll- ....Newswriting and correspondence. | 
ing, ....Inspirational articles. | 
i ol .... Photography for the writer. | 
— ....Specialized or technical information on certain sub- | 
Phe jects; for instance: medical, legal, newspaper, aviation, | 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“dry’’ scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational materia] which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographie laboratory. 

Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 











CRITICISM 


Reading and short criticism, 20c per 1000 words 
(minimum, $1.00). Manuscripts marketed if desired. 


Fourteen years’ experience as authors’ agent and author. 
H. L. HURSH 
P. O. Box B-1013, Harrisburg, Pa. 














NON-FICTION WRITERS 
This service increases sales and reduces rejections. In- 
telligent revision, criticism, marketing, collaboration. 
If you sell or wish to sell to newspapers, trade jour- 
nals, general magazines, etc., we can help you. 
NON-FICTION LITERARY SERVICE 
872 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, New York 














The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 

By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing copy 
and correcting proofs, with every meeded suggestion on the sub- 
mitting of manuscripts for publication. 

Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











F Dhoto oy a 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly dur- 
Ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No exper- 
lence necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like 
it. Send at once for free book, Opporiunities in Modern 
vappeteed and full particulars. 

MERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 7365, 3601 Michigan 4ve., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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CONTACT PRINTS OR 
ENLARGEMENTS? 


(Continued from page 26) 


an article on the method of building a loco- 
motive might well be taken care of by using 
only contact prints. On the other hand, a 
descriptive article of a trip to Bermuda, with 
its possibilities for beautiful scenic effects, 
might be more effectively illustrated by en- 
largements from which a front cover, a page 
spread or a frontispiece could be selected and 
prepared without further work on the au- 
thor’s part. Again this might be true in the 
case of an article in which pictures of chil- 
In short, an article illus 
which might make 


dren were used. 
trated with pictures 


attractive covers, spreads or frontispieces 
would probably appeal to the editor if all 


the pictures were enlargements. 


In a previous article I have taken up the 
question of whether the writer should do his 
own photo-finishing or not. Unless he is 
fortunate to be dealing with editors who 
pay liberally, there is no question but that 
his net profits will be greater if he does his 
own work. Then, too, by so doing he will 
have the advantage of giving each picture 
his individual attention and bringing out the 
things of particular beauty or importance. 
The writer who prepares his material himself 
from beginning to end enjoys that satisfac- 
tion which cames to those who create a thing 
with their own hands and minds. An article 
then becomes a part of his very life; and, 
if his aims be high, the very labor of it all 
enriches and stimulates the writer as nothing 
else can. Editors soon discover the writer 
who puts his heart and soul into his work, 
for it rings true. 





CARRY ON 
VERY ONE has his ups and downs. 


But not every one takes them the same 
way. It’s the writer who can carry on 
through disappointments and rejections un- 
dismayed, who gets the greatest number of 
acceptances. Things generally average up 
for the writer who has the determination to 
see things through, and who never gives up 
trying. 
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THE FORUM 


(Continued from page 38) 


may not be so helpful to the writer who has 
areal “start,” I can not help wishing that it 
were possible to place it in the hands of 
every man, woman, and child in this broad 
land of ours who has ever felt the urge to 
write. 

I refer to the question asked by Mr. Black- 
well in an interview by Emil Zubryn and 
published in March Dicest. It is: “—are 
you really interested in writing or merely in- 
trigued by the life that an author leads ?” 

\Vhere else in as few words could a young 
writer find as effective a yard stick.to meas- 
ure his desires ¢ 

FRANK A. MONTGOMERY, JR. 
Wilmington, N. C. 





N EASY way to keep from typing down 

to the bottom of a page and not leaving 

a sufficient lower margin is to make a short 

mark with a pencil in the middle of the 

paper, about one inch from the bottom, and 

typing down to the mark, which can then be 
erased.—Charles Felstead. 





PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


For all Americzn writers 
who h:ve not had a novel 
published heretofore. 


Open with December Ist. $5,000.00 
plus dramatic and motion picture 
rights. First Prize Contest (1925) 
won by Martha Ostenso with “Wild 
Geese” (over 200,000 copies sold). 
Second Prize Contest (1927) won 
by Mateel Howe Farnham with 
“Rebellion,” the new _ success. 
Canadian writers are eligible. For 
particulars and entrance form 


4. 
7 


address 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 








~ gs THE 1928 DODD, MEAD -—™» 


ee 449 Fourth Avenue, New York ail ~ 


5) 




















——, 
TYPIST 
Wants manuscripts to copy. 
Work guaranteed. 
M. C. ROBERTSON 
498 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











_The charges for Reading, full Letter of 
Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, 
are as. follows: 


1,000 words or less............ $1.00 
1006 to 2,000 words........... 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words........... 2.25 
$8,000 to 4,000 words........... 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words........... 3.75 


Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for 
each thousand words; ask for special rates 
on longer manuscripts. 

Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems 
of a total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 
for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words. With one 
carbon copy, 75c. 





Reading and ‘criticism of manuscripts, advice regarding markets. 
and preparation of manuscripts for publication. All manuscripts read and advised upon 
with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 

All manuscripts upon which the personal criticism of the above is desired, should 
be addressed to Franklin, Ohio, and not to The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati. 


Text Books for Writers 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


(James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors.) 
Editing, revision, 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts....... $2.50 
TUR WORE TR ikki sane s cecnscevs 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters........... 2.50 
36 Dramatic Situations.............0.. 1.50 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing... 1.20 
Medern Photoplay Writing............ 3.00 
Plotting the Short Story.............. 1.00 
Figurative Language. .......60.ccces0 1.50 
Writing for the Trade Press........... 1.00 
Rhymes and Meters.............ccee0e 75 
oe eS ee 50 
How to Write a Short Story.......... 45 
The Manuscript Record. ..........0. 1.00 
What BGiHOrs WEE. <5 5. oncvciesicncecs 25 
Advice of Editors on Preparation of 
IOUS 6c aivenviatassaccsasses 25 


Address, SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 5 Alex. Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 
























































don’t be a blindfold writ- 
er! . . . know your way!! 


. . here is The Manuscript 
Market Guide!!! .. . 183,000 
words on their requirements, by 
editors of all reliable American 
and English periodicals that buy 
manuscripts . . . detailed complete 


statements, classified, logically ar- 
ranged . .. nearly 200 8 by 11 inch 
pages . .. every market rated as to 
desirability . . . rate and time of pay- 
ment specified . . . the complete, accu- 
rate directory of places to sell all kinds 
of literary material . .. kept up-to- 
date . . . new issue just from press 
. . . American and English book pub- 
lishers, play and photoplay producers, 
makers of greeting cards, etc., are also 
listed . . . nineteen separate depart- 
ments ... every issue of The Manu- 
script Market Guide has been sold out 
soon after publication... an early 
order is advised ... price $2... 
from the publishers, The Editor Council, 
Book Hill, D, Highland Falls,N. YY... . 
if at first glance at this encyclopedia of 
the literary market you are not convinced 
that it is indispensable, your $2 will be 
cheerfully exchanged for the Guide . . . 
34th year of service to literary workers 
. » your name and address in the mar- 
gin and $2 to Book Hill, D, will bring the 
Guide at once . . . don’t be blindfold . 




















































YOUR REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS 
We will market them if any one can. Send 
one manuscript for FREE TR IAL. Our 
correspondents market from $70-$700. 
WRITERS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P. O. Box 177, Williamsburg, Virginia 



























ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing ? Is 
there a certain line . . . if you knew how? 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 


















THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 


By Josephine Turck Baker 

A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 

Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


Canadian Publications 

MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. Canada. Editor, H. Napier Moore, 
Issued semi-monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year, 
“We want short stories not exceeding 5500 words, 
Articles must deal with a specifically Canadian 
subject. Payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 





Dry and Fancy Goods Journals 


The National Men’s Wear Salesman, 612 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. E. J. Lewinski, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. “We publish articles of 
interest and educational value to men’s wear 
salesmen in men’s wear stores or department 
stores. Success stories, accompanied by photo- 
graphs of the proprietor of the store or the man 
responsible for the success of the business, are 
used. The articles must be such as to appeal to 
the man actually selling behind the counter. Man- 
uscripts are reported on immediately, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half to one cent a word.” 





Educational Publications 


The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued ten times a year; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use material of 


an educational nature only—projects, plays, reci- 
tations and illustrations. We prefer material 
which has been tried out by teachers. Payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of $1.50 a 


page. 





Electric Trades Publications 
Popular Radio, 119 W. Sith St., New York. 


Editor, Raymond E. Yates. Issued monthly ; 25¢ 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles con- 
cerning new theories of radio phenomena, new 
developments and applications of radio apparatus, 
and new apparatus for use in connection with 
radio devices. We do not use poetry. Photo- 
graphs are used in connection with articles pub- 
lished. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of two cents a word for feature articles, 
and a-cent a word for department material.” 


Radio Listeners’ Guide and Call Book, 230 Fiith 
Ave., New York. Editor, S. Gernsback. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.75 a year. “Articles 
on the construction of standard radio receiving 
sets employing standard radio parts are wanted; 
also articles which will enable the radio set owner 
to improve reception or simplify its operation. 
Photographs are accepted when accompanied with 
articles. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of one cent a word, and $1.00 each for photo- 
graphs used.” 





Hardware Trades Journals 
Hardware Retailer, 915 Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Editor, Rivers Peterson. Is- 














(Continued on page 54) 
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from the author’s experience in the adver- 
tising profession, plus his experience in 
teaching advertising in different universities. 


man. Philadelphia: Neal Bowman Co. $1. 


One group of teachers of [English dra- 


the same relation that the novel has to the 
short story; that the two compressed forms 





of Modern Dramatic Composition,” it is un- 
important whether contemporary dramatists 
are creating a new art form or are, uncon- 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 39) 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 












a ‘ i Pensa ee agegs 
In this new book, “Advertising Simplified, br barton "ORALASIS Te PIE, Send today for thls 
will be found a short route to the complete etm on cape, Glee task slaen ahaa kb Soe our 
understanding of advertising while to train for authorship. No obligation to you. 
Hic « ~ . 
a: SIRS , LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
“Advertising Simplified. 3y Neal Bow- 492 Laird Building. Minneapolis, Minn. 






You may have the makings of a success- 
ful writer and not realize it. If you have 
the natural qualities of mind required, 
then by proper training under Dr. Burton you will 
be able to perfect your style and technique, de- 
velop plots, and produce splendid salable stories. 














“Types of Modern Dramatic 
Composition” MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MISS ETHEL LAROS 


matic literature contends that the one-act | | 5473 Kincaid St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
play is a form, definite and new; that the I Know How 
conventional long play has to the short play 4 years with an editor; 2 with an author. 

x 50c a thousand words. 1 carbon included. 

















with their varying technique, direct 


products of the realistic impulse of the QUALITY TYPING 


period. Manuscripts, 75c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c a line. 
For tl iinet f he >] k. “7 Important letters, 25c each. Work neatly and cor- 
or the purposes of the new book, Types rectly done with quick service. Free—hints, queries, 


carbon copy, minor corrections. 


H. E. FOREMAN 














768 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











(Continued on page 61) 














FRIENDS FOR LIFE! 


T isn’t the number of enrolled students which mark a critic’s ability; it is the number of writers who, 
having worked with a critic and discovered the help he can give them, come back for more, that affords 
an index of abilities. Although nearly every student who enrolls with me has difficulty finding the fee for 
tuition, one in every four of them pays the fee a second or third time to continue his work. And practically 
all courses*begun with me are finished. 
Recently I received a letter from an author who, though he makes his entire living by writing, has taken 
three periods of work with me. Here it is: 


You will have to fight me off to keep me away! I am enthusiastic, and I want to work 
with you; do you think I could have turned that trick [selling fiction to LIBERTY] 
ALONE? I think you’ve got a job for life as critic and advisor! 


: The author of a best seller, who has studied my method of helping authors, has come to me several 
times for help on plotting and writing his novels, and is now back again. 

Last month a successful writer, who gained his early successes under my direction, came to me saying 
that an editor had asked him for a series of six stories, each independent, but with the same hero. He 
found himself stumped, and offered me $600 if I could give him the plots which would please the editor. 
I gave him eight; he selected six which the editor approved. 

} A popular novelist and short story writer who worked with me two years ago has written that she 
is coming back for help on her next novel; this despite the fact that she had four books and a number of 

ries accepted last year, and could, doubtless, place her planned novel if written without any critical 
guidance. She wants to be sure her work is improving. 

If you want to know more about my method of helping authors, write for the little booklet, ““How 
I Work With Writers.” It will be sent free upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 


Students sold during February to LIBERTY, DELL’S, YOUNG’S and three other markets. 
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“TH we EE ME 

FREE AND A BOOK” 

An entertaining illustration of the value of the right 

word to the writer and how you can have instantly 

ilable the exact word for every shade of meaning. 
Write today—no obligation. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDY, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 


$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 
individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 

















Guild Memlbers-- 
Use this /€midllem! 


This emblem on your stationery and manu- 
scripts identifies you as a member of this 
organization. Use it. Gain the fullest benefits 
of your membership. Furnished in electrotype 
for printing or rubber stamp for desk use. 
Available to Guild members only. Use the 
coupon to order. 


AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OU I enclose $1. 
CJ I enclose 75 


Send electro of Guild emblem. 
Send rubber stamp of Guild emblem. 


Membership No 
Address 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 52) 


sued sanonthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
buy original articles on hardware merchandising, 
retail salesmanship and community building work 
done by hardware retailers. Small town s tories 
are preferred, and things done by hardware stores 
rather than department or chain stores. Tell 
who, where, and when, as well as what. Re- 
writes from speeches or other sources are not 
accepted. Photographs are paid for at the rate 
of $2.00 each, and manuscripts one cent a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Publications 


Everygirl’s, 31 E. 17th St. New York. C, 
Frances Loomis, Editor. Issued monthly; 10ca 
copy; $1.00 a year. “No short stories will be 
needed before August, 1928. Articles on handi- 
craft and nature lore by authorities are used, 
Photographs are used as illustrations with special 
articles. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, ac- 
cording to merit. 


Book, the children’s magazine, 
33 West 49th street, New York City. Editor, John 
Martin. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We find ourselves so overstocked at the 
making of our inventory, that we shall not be 
adding to our present material until it is sub- 
stantially reduced. We are practically out of 
the market during 1928 except for occasional ma- 
terial featuring the holidays, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. 


John Martin’s 


Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, 
Ernest C. Wilson. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want material dealing with the 
problems of youth and their solution from a 
standpoint that conforms to the Christ teachings. 
Fiction, articles, biographical sketches, and _ per- 
sonal reminiscences are needed. Short stories 
should contain from 1500 to 3500 words; serials 
from 10,000 to 20,000 words; articles and sketches 
from 500 to 1500 words; and verse from four to 
sixteen lines. Payment is made on acceptance, at 
about one cent a word for prose, and twenty-five 
cents a line for verse.” 





Literary Publications 


Broadway, 1658 Broadway, New York City. 
Editor, Wm. B. Randolph. Issued weekly; 1ldc 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are now in the mar- 
ket for short stuff, preferably ironical or satir- 
ical, and each week one 2000 word short story, 
dealing with Broadway night life. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 


A new publication to be known as Emotional 
Stories will make its appearance June 10. Moren 
McKinless is Editor. “We are in great need of 
material at present and will pay immediately for 
it. Beside five short stories (from 1000 to 7500 
words), we expect to use one novelette, and a 
generous installment of a serial each issue. This 
is a good market for any writer who can supply 
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stories up to 5000 words, and desire yarns with a 


touch of 
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We are also interested in confession 


mystery and adventure, but the emo- 
tional element must be there. No verse, jokes, 
skits or drawings are wanted. Address all manu- 
scripts to 510 Orkney Road, Baltimore, Md.” 


Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 


York. Editor, Ruth Agnes Abelina. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy. “We can use dramatic love 
stories between 6000 and 8000 words. Manu- 
scripts are paid for on acceptance.” 

The Magasine of Business, Cass, Huron and 


Erie streets, Chicago, Ill. We print articles in 
which recognized business leaders tell concisely oi 
advanced policies which they are using with satis- 
factory results in the management of their busi- 
nesses, or in which they discuss—from the back- 
ground of their own experience—current develop- 
ments of general interest to executives in many 
lines of business. These articles vary in length 
from 1500 to 3000 words. 

Each issue of the magazine contains one busi- 
ness fiction story. These stories tell of experiences 
in business management which have developed 
sound business policies—bits of business strategy 
so intimate that tlrey can not well be told in signed 
articles. They run between 1500 and 3000 words; 
their value depends upon their interest and the 
ideas they contain rather than upon their length. 

We use each month several 150 to 300-word 
items—illustrated with striking photographs when 
that is possible—which tell how some business or 
business man has met and solved a problem of 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TRADE PAPER WRITING AID 


It’s a big gamble to penetrate retail trade journal 
barriers. Several hundred promising markets, no two 
alike, with each group in a highly-specialized field. 

The ideal combination is writing ability, merchan- 
dising knowledge and rightly-controlled energy 

If you have the first qualification, you can save 
mont hs of misdirected effort under the wing of a 
veteran. To quote THE AUTHOR AND JOUR 
NAL IST: “Ernest A. Dench... . probably writes 
over half of the window display features published by 
American trade journals.” 12 years a specialist is 
my record. 

No big pickings; a fair living to the hard-worker. 
During the summer (I make most of my writing in- 
come the other 9 months) I offer criticism, marketing 
counsel and individual tuition. Send for conservative 


folde 
“ERNEST A. DENCH 
Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey 











MANUSCRIPTS, POEMS AND PLAYS 
TYPED 


Prompt and Efficient Service; Reasonable 
Rates. For full information address: 


FLORIDA MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
BUREAU 


930 Kuhl Ave., Orlando, Florida 

















AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
57383 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























March 1928 issue of The Peoples 


“Dear Mr. Lenniger: 


—by numerous so-called 


be glad to send full information. 


East 42nd Street 


RESULTS COUNT! | 


The following extract from a letter by the author of 
Popular Monthly, 


“This is to acknowledge receipt of your check for $90.00 
forthe sale of my first story. 
plugging away at this writing, at time: 
critics” 
took my good dollars and gave me—encouragement. 
the first to really DO anything except promise.’ 


OTHER RECENT SALES TO CURRENT HISTORY, SUNSET, THE 
PACIFIC MONTHLY, TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, SCREENLAND, MYSTERY 


STORIES, POPULAR AVIATION, AND OTHERS. 
[ If you wish the services of an agent who will give you a candid opinion of the 
sales possibilities of your work, and who will develop you if you show promise, I will 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 





“Katy’s Twin,” in the | 

speaks for itself: 

IF 

March 20, 1928. | 

| 

For five years I have been | 
s aided—or rather, hindered f 


and “literary agents,” who 
Yow are 


yO. &. 





New York, N. Y. 





































































“Wacation at the 


WRITERS COLONY. 


Located in the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains near Denver, the Col- 
ony affords an inspiring and 
stimulating vacation: also in- 
tensive training in writing. 
lecture series by famous 
authors, seminary for pro- 
fessional writers, out- 

door sports, entertain- 

ments, etc. Send forfree 
(fustrated booklet. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


&8.T.C 1836 Champa 
Denver, Colo. 








PLOTS 
Will furnish original, unusual, logical plots 
for short stories, novels, plays. Reasonable 
remuneration. 
G. R. HAMMOND 
P. O. Box 43, Station O, New York City 











BEFORE YOU INVEST—INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe-— Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money On Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Growing Organization And Get Dependable 
Information Before Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free On Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 HI-LOVG BLDG. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











THE SHADOWSTAGE GUILD 
6719 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Offers criticism, revision, advice, information, protec- 
tion, legal and sales SERVICE free to members ex- 
clusively. Membership _restricted! New York and 
foreign representation. Non-members may submit work 
for free examination or write. (Interview by appoint- 
ment only.) 











Where and How to Sell Manuscripts 
By Wm. B. McCourtie 


Lists over 6000 markets for all kinds of manuscripts, with full 
topical and alphabetical indices. Also chapters op preparation of 
manuscripts, Copyright Law and Author’s Rights. 

Cloth, 495 pages; $3.50, postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise your MSS. 
60c per M with carbon. Revision extra. 


Speed — Service — Satisfaction. 
THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 
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WHY THE STORY SELLS 


(Continued from page 48) 


Mr. Cole maintains such suspense as he can, 
right up to the very end, by giving a very 
exciting and entertaining account of the final 
struggle, and by making Skeen do his best 
stuff and put up a terrific fight. It isn’t 
really suspense, naturally, because we know 
the little dog is going to win the bet for 
Joe; but the author hypnotizes us while 
we are reading, so that it seems like suspense. 
Perhaps the best quality of this excellent 
story is the way the reader is kept guessing 
in spite of the heavy twin handicap of an 
inevitable solution of the dramatic problem 
and an early revelation of the big surprise. 
It takes darned good technique to struggle 
to victory against such odds. 

The writer does not make the too com- 
mon mistake of trying to preach a sermon 
as well as write a story, yet he has a strong 
theme, and it is stressed in the action and 
dialogue all the way through. It is the basic 
and familiar theme of the action story which 
makes this class of fiction the most moral of 
our modern literature. Honesty pays. Be 
a square shooter. The decent fellow ulti- 
mately gets the breaks, although Fate, work- 
ing through the medium of villainy, may be 
against him for a time. Thus baldly ex- 
pressed, it sounds both bromidic and debat- 
able; but Mr. Cole makes it convincing by 
sound and plausible motivation, and by care- 
ful, rational, adequate development of his 
plot. He does not content himself by mere- 
ly saying a thing is so, and expecting the 
reader to believe him. He works his puppets 
deftly, and makes them show the reader it 
is So. 

And—which 


is all important—he makes 
the reader side with Joe from the start, and 
afterwards with the little dog, who super- 


sedes Joe as the hero of the story. Joe and 
Alec are thoroughly sympathetic characters, 
but they are not plaster saints by any means; 
one can believe in them as natural products 
of the great outdoors. So, too, with the 
villains. Mike and Bob Skeen are bad eggs, 
but they are not unbelievably villainous. 
Their dirty work has reasonable and ade- 
quate motivation, looking at the matter from 
the viewpoint of their financial interest. 
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The writing of the story, the style, is 
above the average of action stories, as the 
reader may judge from some of the extracts 
given, although they do not happen to in- 
clude the best passages of actual writing. 
Jf one accepts the conventions of the red- 
blooded story, as Ace-High readers do, one 
must admit that the dialogue is natural, easy, 
colloquial, and always to the point. When 
the characters talk, they always say some- 
thing; they don’t talk just for the sake of 
talking, or just to show the writer’s clev- 
erness and knowledge. The action is swift, 
but not breathless and scamped in its devel- 
opment. Everything is carefully planned 
and worked out in relation to the climax and 
the final dramatic effect. Anybody who 
reads the story critically and analytically 
will see that Mr. Cole didn’t merely scribble 
it off under the impulse of a bright idea. 
He thought about it; he planned it; he built 
it, He was an architect before he began to 
handle his bricks and mortar. 

That’s the way to sell. I venture the opin- 
ion that Mr. Cole put a lot of thought and 
work into this‘yarn. It paid. It always does 
in this game. Writers who are not selling, 
or not selling much, often tell me, “I write 
very easily.” And then I tell them what 
every editor knows—that easy writing makes 


hard reading. The reverse is equally true. 








NE who arises late and partakes hurried- 

ly of coffee and doughnuts, in a mad 
rush to beat the clock at his place of toil, 
is never efficient in the work before him. 
In a daze, with his mind on trivialities, he 
ha:f-heartedly enters an item in the ledger, 
glances furtively at the clock, then at the 
latest cut in bobbed hair, then at the boss, 


wondering when his next raise becomes 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 


“Delta Justice”....... jteedacbaedee oe Young’s Magazine 
SEE Ktasnsdhveuigngs hanes ewes Breezy Stories 
“What's Wrong With Aviation?”............ Collier’s 
CRONCNE” =CRRIUEEEs coc 0048+ 00dcsan08 Dorrance & Co. 
OEE | s.00% pitied tain asec ansdeseunsee el Action Stories 
“Spurred by Jenlousy” ......0ccces ccs Blade & Ledger 
we Ls i. eae Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hvde BExperience............... True Story 
i ee er eae Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P”.......... Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a Jast resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision, 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, ‘submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 

f revision. No charge is made for this report: and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former Magazine Editor—Lilerary Agent Since 1918 
306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











DE LUXE SERVICE 
Constructive Criticism of Manuscripts. 
Revising and Typing. 

Markets suggested. Mailing service. 
Write for particulars. 

DE LUXE SERVICE 
P. O. Box 441, ee W. Va. 








E: ARN MONE SY > WRITING 


You can make money at home in spare time writing stories. 
Manuscripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. If you 
want to write—if you went to earn money writing—send at once 
for full particulars and rates. Address: 


LESLIE CLEMENS, Authors’ Agent 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed accur, ately and promptly by neat 


enced operators. 75c per 1000 words; over 10,000. 
5Ce per 1000 words. One carbon copy free. Poetry, 
2c a line. Also general typing. Work proof read. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


1531 Fallowfield Ave., 5777 Westminster Pl., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. I specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 




















effective. In cases of this kind the raise FRANCES RODMAN 
is quite different from the one contem- P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 
plated. Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 
CASH STORIES SUITABLE FOR FREE 
YOUR THE SCREEN BOOKLET 
FOTO- i fi " 

PLAY brles aya’ fimoe Stadt spams eed FOR THE 

ss. u 

PLOT particninse witheut obligation. ASKING 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. W Wetnivweed. cies 
















































WRITERS: THIS EDITOR 
CAN HELP YOU, TOO 


A short manuscript I recently edited sold 
for $300—the author’s first offering and first 
sale. Can YOU turn out the stuff editors 
want, in the form they will accept? I am 
an editor of 15 years’ experience and will 
tell you. My services are available for a 
few hours daily as counsellor, critic and ad- 
visor to a limited number of aspiring writers. 
I accept only what I can handle personally. 
Rates modest. I'll be glad to send details 
on request. 

W. S. KIRKPATRICK 
Box 1738, Atlanta, Ga. 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SALES.” 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Fix that story—give it a chance. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED—or money refunded. I will criticize 
any story up to 5,000 words for $3.00. 
LULA GUEROLD, 


Diamond Springs, California 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 

We place high grade manuscripts of all 

kinds and photographs of general interest. 
(Volumes of poetry wanted) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 

Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director _ 

Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 

















——— 
Do You Know What 
You Are Up Against? 


Have you a clean conception of 
the writer’s relationship to his 
work? Are your manuscripts 
mere typed paper, or live, inter- 
esting messages ? 


How to Prepare Manuscripts 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE 


This book is not a discussion of the tech- 
nical form of a manuscript—it is a volume of 
timely and helpful information, valuable to 
every writer. Particularly, it opens the be- 
ginners’ eyes to the breadth of the field he is 
entering. To read this book is to acquire, in 
a short time, the professional viewpoint and 
the professional touch, and to carry them into 
your work to great advantage. 

It begins with a chapter on Professionalism 
versus Commercialism. Then it takes up Wise 
Direction of Effort; the Importance of Time- 
liness; Clearness and Originality, and many 
other subjects of interest to the writer. 

Attractively finished in cloth, it costs but 
$1, postpaid. Send for your copy today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 


Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


management such as might face many companies 
or executives. Each item should present con- 
cisely the solution to one problem, naming the 
company which has worked out and is using the 
“solution” described. 

We also print numerous articles of a page or 
less—from 400 to 800 words—in which business 
men tell of unique approaches to business prob- 
lems which they have used to advantage. Some- 
times two short articles of this sort can be used 
together to illustrate two different solutions to the 
same problem or to bring out what is most useful 
in opposite courses of action. These shorter ar- 
ticles are particularly valuable if they are accom- 
panied by photographs which help tell the story, 

We are glad to see striking industrial photo- 
graphs and interesting photographs of new de- 
velopments of general business interest. 

We also like to see cartoons which mildly poke 
fun at common business practices, or at broad 
developments in which all business executives are 
interested. We are not ordinarily interested in 
cartoons dealing with politics or the relation of 
government and business. 

Material is paid for on acceptance, at rates 
ranging upward from three cents a word, depend- 
ing upon its value. For prompt attention, manu- 
scripts and photographs should be addressed to 
Guy M. Harrington, Managing Editor, The ./aga- 
sine of Business, Cass, Huron and Erie streets, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mid-West Publishing House, Box 288, Marion, 
Ind. “We are in need of short stories from 2000 
to 19,000 words and novelettes up to 40,000 words. 
Our two new magazines will be issued shortly. 
Careful consideration will be given any manu- 
script accompanied by return postage. 


Stories, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Editor, Clinton A. Faudre. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We es- 
pecially want short stories of almost any length, 
preferably under 6000 words; novelettes ‘and 
two-part stories from 14,000 to 20,000. We are no 
longer in the market for long serials. We use 
an occasional occult story. In general, we want 
stories filled with mystery. We are strong for 
action, drama, western atmosphere, etc., bu 
must have a strong mystery element. Manuscr1 
are reported on within a week, and payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of two cents a 
word and up for all American and Canadian 
magazine rights.” 


Mystery 


The New South, 1007 East Fifth St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Editor, Paul Severance. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Very short 
fiction and brief illustrated articles on opportunity, 
development, advantages, etc., of the South are 
wanted. Also biographical sketches of the lives 
of outstanding southern men and women, and 
essays and sketches of a clever and humorous 
nature. Everything should have some bearing on 
the South—with the possible exception of fiction 
and this is preferred with southern_ settings. 
Sports articles, brief material or ‘Comments 
on southern current events in all fields are used. 














Manuscripts are reported on within three weeks, 
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and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one to three cents a word.” 


New York Magazine Program, 108-114 Wooster 
Street, New York. Irmengarde Eberle, Editor. 
“We are in the market for short stories from 
800 to 800 words in length. These may be of any 
stories with surprise endings or a clever 





type; 

he it the end; romance; mystery stories; ad- 
venture stories humorous stories—preferably 
smart aad sophisticated, but not sensational. Be- 
sides this we use light, clever verse—from 4 to 


24 lines in length. Also epigrams, jokes and anec- 
dotes. Humorous skits are sometimes used, but 
they must be full of good lines, lend themselves to 
illustrations, and should not be over 400 


amusing 
Rate of payment is five cents a 


words in length. 


word for prose, and twenty-five cents a line for 
verse.” 

Paris Nights has been purchased by the Shade 
Publishing Company, 1008 W. York street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Wm. H. Kofoed will continue as 
editor. “We are in the market for gay, cleverly 


plotted stories up to 3000 words with Parisian 
background. Where the setting is elsewhere, it 
may be changed to that of Paris in our office. 
We also want articles about Paris, dealing with 
it from its gayest sidé—the theatres, cafes, boule- 


vards, studio life, etc. We use short humorous 
verse up to 16 lines, with sex slant though not 
risqué. Thirty-five cents is paid for paragraphs, 


50 cents for jokes, 15 cents a line for poetry, and 


a cent a word for stories and articles. 


Monthly, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Editor, Sumner Blossom. Issued 
month! 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We plan to 
expand our field to include fiction having a mech- 
anical, industrial or scientific background. For 
us, having published articles only for fifty-four 


Popular Science 


years, such a change of policy is radical, and 
it is imperative that our ction be of the best. 
We are glad to send our regular form letter, 
telling just what type of manuscripts we are in 
need of, to writers upon request.” 

Public eer Magazine, Box 304, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Editor, William Homer Ames. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We need 
famous passages taken from speeches, and we 


pay for those accepted at the rate of $1.00 each. 
We also need humorous stories that will point a 
and stories that are used by public speakers 





moral 
when delivering addresses. We pay $1 for each 
story accepted and used.” 

Medical Publications 
; Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. Manag- 
ing Editor, Harold S. Stevens. Issued monthly; 


l0c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want stories of 
any unusual activities by physicians, such as co- 
operative advertising campaigns by county socie- 


ties or new professional buildings, although the 
latter have been pretty thoroughly covered. Semi- 
humorous contributions by patients, or by phy- 


ans’ wives, such as ‘Fibs I tell for my Hus- 
hand’s Sake’ are good. ee office layouts, 
interior decoration ideas suitable for doctors, are 
sometimes accepted. Manuscripts are paid for 
on acceptance, at the rate of one to two cents a 





995 EAST RICH ST. 






RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 





You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, 
Typewritten Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell 
It For You. 
Ask For Your Copy of ‘Selling Your Story.” 


Compare Our Plan With All Others. 





THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








AUTHORS 

Manuscripts and poems neatly and accu- 

rately typed. Prompt and efficient service. 

Reasonable rates. Write for information. 
R. V. WARDE CO. 

160 San Carlos Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 














TYPING 
neatly and promptly done, 40c thousand, 
including carbon copy. Minor errors cor- 
rected, and your work kept from prying 
eyes. 


MRS. CLARA SNOW 
P. O. Box 823, Madera, Calif. 








THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


So did a story we typed catch the editorial eye, bringing author 
$540. Our rate 10c per typewritten page. prose or poetry. one 
caibon copy; minor errors corrected, two markets suggested 10 % 
discount on ‘book k ngth. Please send postage. If honest, construct ood 

red, add 25¢ per 1,000 words prose. 2c 
ice. Criticism without typing. double this rate. 


66095. 
THE TYPERIE 
702 North Vernon, 







poetry, 
Telephone 


Dallas, Texas 











MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
S00 Sheets (O56: 18). oo. ov ciciccccceccss $1.50 
BIO Sheets TSFE BS BD). . o. sc sesccsiccnies 85 
ORDER FROM THIS AD 
S.—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Postpaid anywhere in U. 
MONTGOMERY, Box 794, 














YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
correctly, neatly. Fifty cents per thousand words with carbon 
copy, return postage paid. Money promptly refunded if not satis- 
fied. Samples of my work free. One trial will cunvince you. 

Address WM. H. HOPPER 
Hopper, Arkansas 








word. (Continued on page 62) 











THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 
This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing. and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabeticaliy arranged with cross references. 
Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





22 E. 12th St., 























































































<=} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 
quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 
learned; immediately useful. Book 
complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 


SS] Cornedl Mudldertiof HisSaey lc 








Put HUMOR in Your Writing 
Jack Pansy’s Course of Ten Lessons will make YOU 
witty; give you command of language, powers of 
association and memorizing you never dreamed pos- 
sible. Complete Course, $2.00. Sample Lesson, 25c. 

WILLIAM BECKER, Desk W, 
3602 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


50c per 1000 words with 
Literary research 


neatly and accurately typed. 
carbon copy. Poetry, lc per line. 
work solicited. 

FLORENCE MOORE-COOMBS 
169 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114—127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 








AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 
Prompt and 
rates for trial 


Neat and accurate typing. 
efficient service. Special 
orders. 

FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 











ATTENTION, WRITERS! 
Our service is correct typing and research work. 
Our rates are reasonable. 
“Your Satisfaction means Our Success” 
WRITERS’ SECRETARIAL BUREAU 
789 S. Parkway, E. Memphis, Tenn. 











THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Writer's Digest 


MORE ABOUT LIBEL AND 
SLANDER 
(Continued from page 28) 

But, since the minister was only a former 
pastor, his relation and responsibilities as a 
religious teacher had ceased in regard to 
this particular young woman. His interest 
as a friend was not sufficient to warrant 
privilege. The suitor was awarded damages, 

A prominent resident of a New England 
city published a news article against the city 
administration. The city retaliated by a 
resolution declaring the news item a “mali- 
cious and intentional misrepresentation” of 
the facts and characterizing the author as a 
“disreputable person of execrable and odious 
conduct.”” This resolution was published in 
a newspaper. The author in the first in- 
stance sued this newspaper for libel. The 
paper based its defense on publication of the 
resolution in good faith as a matter of news. 
This paper had merely repeated the written 
defamatory resolution. It thought it was 
safe because Jim did it first. 

The case developed the truth that, al- 
though a newspaper may publish facts as 
news, the privilege does not extend to per- 
sonal attacks upon any one’s reputation. De- 
famation which injures a person in his social 
or business standing is actionable of itself 
and special damage need not be shown. Had 
the city resolution, quoted by the paper, been 
confined to a statement of facts relating to 
the author’s conduct, it would have been 
privileged regardless of the effect on his rep- 
utation. The city then might have been 
likened to the legislator who may say things 
which cause serious damage, provided the 
saying of them is in his line of duty. But 
let him step over that line, and he has no 
more immunity than any one else. 

An elderly and prominent New York man 
married a younger woman. A _ publication 
soon afterward described the bride as, “a 
dashing blonde, twenty-one years of age, 
and said to have been a concert hall singer 
and dancer in Coney Island.” 

As a matter of fact the bride was thirty- 
five and a respected public school teacher 
and had never danced in any concert hall. 
A suit for libel was brought. 

Said the court: 

“A publication is actionable per se 
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tends to expose the defamed person to pub- 
lic contempt, ridicule, aversion or disgrace, 
or induce evil opinion of him in the minds of 
right thinking people and deprive him of 
their friendly society.” 

Since the implication regarding dance halls 
was equivalent to a charge of moral turpi- 
tude in the average mind, causing the plaint- 
iff to be shunned in the social circles of 
her husband, the damage was great and the 
bride won her case, as she should have, with 
damages. 

The writer may note that, in this case the 
smoke-screened words, “and is said to have 
been, etc.,” did not save the paper, as they 
were intended to do. 

It is up to the writer to be on his guard 
to save himself, his editor and his publica- 
tion. Editors try to catch and cut all libel- 
ous matter, but they become wary of authors 
who submit hidden bombs. And, in law, 
the author has already committed the offense 
of publication of libel when his copy merely 
reaches the desk of the third person, His 
Honor, The Editor. Let’s hope all editors 
will be kind and sharp-eyed and save our 
necks with our own best co-operations 


” 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 53) 


sciously, reverting back to the method of an 
earlier period. What really matters is that 
the one-act plays of today are yielding a 
surprising amount of good material, which 
the modern dramatist should have knowledge 
of. 

Twenty examples of modern one-act plays 
have been assembled in this book, every one 
of which speaks for itself. The selection 
of plays included has been governed by the 
author’s integrity as an artist and skill in 
dramatic craftsmanship and by the fitness of 
the general appeal of the plays. 

The larger portion of the collection shows 
the efforts of American authors. Six plays 
are by writers of British birth, while a sin- 
gle example is from a Continental dramatist. 

Brief biographical notes and criticism ac- 
company the separate plays, giving a clearer 
insight into the author and his work. 


“Types of Modern Dramatic Composition.” 
Selected by LeRoy Phillips and Theodore Hohn 
Johnson. New York: Ginn & Co. 



























TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and efficient service at very reason- 
able rates. Psychological subjects a 
specialty. 

L. DETTMAR MANGOLD, 
1711 Martha St., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















TYPING SERVICE 
Prompt, efficient work. Elite type. Fifty 
cents per thousand words. Carbon copy free. 


G. L. BEECHING 
303 Hansford St., San Antonio, Tex. 











WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


Valuable contact with publisher-members—reduction 
on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
writer-members of ‘“‘Authors and Publishers Guild of 
America.” Write today for details and copy of 
“Authors Question and Answer Pook.” 

Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 






















Write the 
Ever-Popular 
Mystery Story 


No matter which way public fancy turns 
regarding other forms of fiction, the mys- 
tery story is always in demand. The 
market for it is large and it is sure to sell 
if the theme is good and the technique 
shows a trained hand. 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By CAROLYN WELLS 





This book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It treats of every phase 
from the reader passion responsible for the pop- 
ularity of this type of fiction to the last tech- 
nical details of construction. A careful study 
of this volume will help you to readily master 
this remunerative form of writing. Handsome 
maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 336 
pages; price, postpaid, $2. Send currency, 
money order or check for your copy at once. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
























































































THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of ‘the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Vrite for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


Manuscript Typing: an unusually high grade 
of work. Manuscripts accepted for criticism 
and Revision. Circular gladly sent. G. R. 


Bent, 715 South Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, inc luding 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don't like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SOME DAY WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 
That day is here 
Iron Wearing Typewriter Ribbons 
3 for $1.25. One doz. $4.75. 50c each, Postpaid. The 
Ribbon that wears and wears and wears. You can’t 
buy even a cheap ribbon at above prices. Quick Service. 


IDEAL PLATING SERVICE 
652 Orchard Street, New Haven, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPTS prepared so attractively 
that they will meet the approval of the 
most exacting editor. Rates and sample 
of work on application. 

BENTLEY TYPING COMPANY, 

501 West Michigan Ave., Marshall, Mich. 














Write for the Juvenile Field 
Good pay in this growing mar- 
ket. Learn the short cuts to 
success. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
HOW TO TELL THEM 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARIETTA STOCKARD 
An introduction to, and thorough, comprehensive discussion of. 
this important and profitable litera.y field. Covers the place 
and purpose of the child’s story, sources of material ani 
structure of story under many interesting hea ings. Cioth. 366 
pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


Military and Marine Publications 


Marine Journal, 63 Beekman St., New York 
City. Editor, D. H. Primrose. Issued semi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 
interested in illustrated articles on profitable ship 
operation, technical or otherwise; practical view- 
points from engineers, deck officers, superin onl 
a and naval architects ; interviews or writings 
based upon their experiences; informative ar- 
ticles on new equipment, devices, aids to naviga- 
tion, safety to sea, cargo handling, storage of 
cargo, ship building, insurance, fuel economy, etc. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of $10 
a page.” 





Sports Magazines 


The Metropolitan Golfer, 15 Park Row, New 
York. H. B. Martin, Editor. Issued monthly; 
2Z5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short ma- 
terial—-golf or humorous. Also poetry and photo- 
graphs. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of one cent a word, and twenty-five cents a 
line for poetry.” 


> 


National Police Gazette, 338 Pearl St., New 
York City. Editor, Ralph D. Robinson. Issued 
weekly; 10c acopy; $4.00 a year. “We can use 
bright fiction about 3000 words in length on sport- 
ing subjects. Manuscripts are reported on -in 
two to three weeks, and payment is made on pub- 
lication.” 


Discontinued 


_Poet’s Delight, Sumner, Ill., has been discon- 
tinued. 





Miscellaneous 


Fashionable Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Katharan McCommon, Associate Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We preier 
manuscripts which have a fashion tie-up. Photo- 
graphs are used if they pertain to fashion sub- 
jects. Manuscripts are reported on within a week 
or two, and payment is made on publication, at 
the rate of one cent a word.” 


Globe Syndicate, Box 315, Bloomington, II. 
E. E. Pierson, Editor. “We buy photos of na- 
tional interest, good art, and not commonplace 


and pay from $1 to $3 according to quality.” 


International Play Bureau, Manhattan Bildg., 
1067 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. “We 
are interested in full evening plays for both ama- 
teur and professional use. Prefer plays with 
plenty of comedy interest: cast of from seven 
to ten people; and in only one or two settings 
We have no use for one-act plays, monologues, 
scenarios, or original stories for the screen.” 
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SELLING SAME SUBJECT 
MORE THAN ONCE 


(Continued from page 14) 


this will be the signal for refreshing the 
public’s mind with another version of the 
present case. 

I happened to be fortunate enough to 
spend two Christmases in London. It made 
a deep emotional impression upon me. I got 
it all in my notebooks. As the Christmas 
season draws near, I get out my notebooks 
and write some articles about “Christmas in 
London.” They are sure fire. 

iow many times do you suppose great and 
small writers have sold their reminiscences 
about Abraham Lincoln, or Roosevelt, or 
Wilson? Only this week, I was sent a copy 
of “.l Short Life of Mark Twain” to review. 
This was by Albert Bigelow Paine, of 
course. Albert Bigelow Paine has written 
about little else for years. He has sold the 
story of Mark Twain over and over scores 
of times—changed of course. The current 
book is an abridged edition of “The Life of 
Mark Twain.” It but remains for some 
one to write a study of the life of Mark 
Twain’s biographer. Why should I not do 
it, since Mr. Paine is a near neighbor of 
mine, still living near Mark Twain’s last 
home in Redding, Connecticut ¢ 

If you will remember, there appeared a 
hook a few years ago with some such title 
as, “Mark Twain as His Faithful Servant 
Knew Him.” It was the reminiscences of 
his old hired girl. 

My illustrations serve, I hope, to illustrate 
the underlying principle behind this repe- 
titive writing. It depends upon several 
things. Public interest is always present. 
Again, you may have exclusive information. 
Finally, it depends upon treatment. The 
ability to take the same subject and treat it 
from let us say five separate viewpoints, or 
in five separate moods. Yet that perpetual 
motion of the mind is requisite in the suc- 
cessful writing of articles. 

Finally, success in article writing, is de- 
pendent upon your being a sort of literary 
Jack of All Trades, if you want a job with 
fifty-two weeks of work in it. 
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Dress Up Your 
Manuscripts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 








now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 ‘inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


OG RS vignen cas aserssevercseed $1.00 
| PTET TP ETN TT Te 1.75 
$00 Hnvelopes....ccccccvsescccvcceese 8.75 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


em ee eee eee eee ee 


WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


duane awe sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 
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~ LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 
BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 
your manuscripts from A to Z. 


How To 
HOW TO SYNDICATE SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 


By FELIX J. KOCH by 
FELIX J. KOCH 








HE magazine 
section and 
special columns of 
our modern news- 
papers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 


This complete textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for magazine 
sections, is a dependable guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 
material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 


If you want to begin turning your 
efforts into real money now, be sure to 
send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to Order 








Ciothbound; 
188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
for which I enclose $1. 





















































Writer's Digest 


TRADE PAPER WRITING 


(Continued from page 21) 


my first impression would not have put me 
in a questioning state of mind. 

I did find it most profitable to master the 
art of typewriting. To many, the “hunt and 
find” system is so cumbersome that their 
fingers detract the mind from its continuity 
of thought. It is much slower to write in 
long hand, but better, from a quality pro- 
duction viewpoint, to do so if a machine 
disturbs one’s thinking ability. 

Many men and women find that their pro- 
duction can be increased by dictating from 
a worked-out outline. That is my procedure 
at the present time and has proved most 
satisfactory. Of course, when results are 
received from the stenographer they are 
seldom representative of what the finished 
manuscript should be, but all ideas, as they 
come from an uninterrupted mind, have 
been written down and editing will be found 
a comparatively simple task. 

When the average mind is using fingers 
to portray ideas, the common tendency is to 
ponder. With the subconscious knowledge 
of a person immediately taking down what 
is being said, there seems to be a quicker 
flow of words which is forced by what might 
have been a tendency to lag, even stop. I 
can not be too enthusiastic over the plan of 
dictating. It will be helpful to those writers 
having stenographic service at their call. 

* .. * * 


Analytical writing proves a sure road to 
suceess for it builds a foundation of theory, 
fact and practice that will some day bring 
a golden opportunity. 





ETTING your stories analyzed will not 

help much. It is building up the weak 

spots in your writing when you have them 
pointed out that does it. 





A Mere Trifle 


Author: “There is only one obstacle in 
my way to complete success.” 
Friend: “And what is that?” 
Author: “About 200 editors!” 
Yankee Humor. 





1200 . 


Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. Besides 
this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 


their writing through contacts with publisher, editor writer members 


Advance Market Tips 


(ay 





Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


Why Organized 











‘*‘Authors and Publishers Guild of America’”’ 
1200 Jackson Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Special Library Offer 


Jo00ks FREE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
E. 12th Street 














